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‘BONA FIDE’ 

Ir would be of great importance if any philosophical 
writer could lay down something like a rule as to 
the extent to which the tendency to feign and de- 
ceive exists in our race. At present, all is vagueness 
and uncertainty on this point. We see tremendous 
cases of imposture, and know that insincerity prevails 
throughout the whole of artificial life. But there is 
much truth and candour also, and often hollowness is 
suspected and attributed where in reality no such thing 
exists. Perplexities thus arise, and it becomes unavoid- 
able that, where a question is to be argued upon the 
mere probability or improbability of there being good 
faith in the persons concerned, we are left each to his 
own accidental sense of the secretive power of human 
nature, or the charity which he may feel with regard 
either to his fellow-créatures in general, or to the par- 
ticular individuals for the time under judgment. Were 
there, on the contrary, some fixed ideas respecting the 
capability of, and tendency to, deception in the human 
breast, we might expect to see many things pronounced 
upon much more clearly and promptly than at present, 
and a vast amount of unprofitable disputation spared. 
Perhaps, in the necessary absence of an authoritative 
rule on this subject, I may be allowed to make a few 
remarks on points connected with it, thus helping a 
little towards the desired end. 

There are perhaps few things more astounding to the 
public than to find one of its members, after a long 
course of fair seeming, accompanied by unusually strong 
moral professions, all at once prove to have been, during 
the whole time, deeply dyed with some gross vice, or 
engaged in a professional course tending to the betrayal 
of all who confided their interests to his care. The 
common explanation is—he was a hypocrite all the 
time; that is, the real character operated in the con- 
cealed transgressions, and the outward appearances were 
entirely assumed for the purpose of cloaking the corrup- 
tion underneath. This is a ready and plausible way of 
solving the mystery; but there is certainly much room 
to doubt if it be the right one. It proceeds upon the 
supposition, manifestly untenable, that there can be no 
opposite dispositions in human nature. We know, on 
the contrary, from daily experience in our own con- 
sciousness, if from no other source, that human nature 
is—as it has been proclaimed in all ages—full of incon- 
sistencies. The simple truth is, that this nature com- 
prehends many pairs of tendencies (as pride and venera- 
tion, selfishness and benevolence, &c.) which are directly 
opposed to each other ; and though most persons have 
the one or the other predominating, so as to produce, so 
far, a certain consistency of conduct, there are many 
who have them in such equipoise, as to be liable to act 


in this respect, the mere puppets of circumstances. It 
is, then, not impossible that such mysterious delinquents 
were all along as sincere in their good professions as they 
were culpable in their acts, bating only the disturbance 
which a consciousness of error must occasion in some 
degree to a mind possessing also dispositions towards 
good; and this, after all, might be but a slight subtrac- 
tion, seeing how wonderfully accommodating our minds 
generally are to inconsistent opinions and feelings of all 
kinds. It only remains to be considered whether there 
is most likelihood in the idea of a designed deception, 
or in the reverse. 

Here I will admit at once the wonderful power which 
individuals have shown of imposing upon their fellow- 
creatures. ‘The annals of malingering are sufficient in 
themselves to establish the vast extent of this power 
even in minds of a humble class. But I think it will 
generally be found, in cases of proved imposture, that 
the deception was for a limited time. It might be for 
a month—for six months—or a year. But cases where 
imposture was proved to have been sustained quite 
perfectly for a large portion of a lifetime, are compara- 
tively rare, and usually in such cases there was no ob- 
ject beyond the mere love of deceiving—the pleasure of 
masquerade—or whatever else we may choose to call it. 
Nor is all this wonderful; for there is nothing more 
difficult than to sustain a fictitious part for even a mo- 
derate space of time. Observe—the real nature conti- 
nually tends to break out; there must, in such a case, 
be a constant restraint—one of the most unpleasant of 
all things. Then every tittle of the assumed character 
must be in keeping: we have, therefore, to presume 
such a degree of ingenuity in device, as well as of vigi- 
lance in maintaining guard over the behaviour, as would 
form a painful task to the ablest men even for a brief 
period. In short, there are so many difficulties to be 
presumed in the case of a life-long hypocrisy, that, 
though the idea is conceivable to all, hardly the most 
skilled tactician in reasoning could verify it. I there- 
fore see little room for hesitating to affirm that the out- 
ward professions of the delinquents in question are 
much more likely to have been sincere than the con- 
trary. Taking, for delicacy’s sake, a historical instance 
by way of illustration, I would say that the ordinary 
idea entertained of Cromwell’s character by his contem- 
poraries of the opposite party, namely, that he was a 
bad ambitious man, who used pious professions as a 
means of imposing upon his countrymen and gaining 
his ends, is totally insupportable. The ability of any 
human being to go through such a career of twenty 
years, without a particle of faith on his own part in the 
religious ideas which he daily and hourly breathed, must 
be entirely denied. The real fact seems to be, that 
such men are in the first place self-deceived. They 


under the influence of each alternately, or at least to be, 


impose upon themselves, and then undesigningly impose 
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arn hee. Perhaps we are not nearly yet aware of 
the various influences which operate in swaying a 
certain class of minds towards a course which looks to 
cold reason like imposture, or the assumption of extra- 
ordinary gifts. But even taking such persons upon the 
grounds of what we know, their self-deceivableness is 


only too plain, 
n the struggles of party, it is remarkable that each 
side invariably denies sincerity to the other. Each sees 
so clearly the truth of its own views, that it cannot 
imagine auything like an earnest conviction in the op- 
ite. Each is so sensible of its own disinterestedness 
in its particular class of sentiments, that it cannot sup- 
pose a similar feeling being entertained respecting senti- 
ments of a different kind. Hence it is that we so fre- 
quently hear from partisans that their opponents are 
entirely animated by love of power or pelf—that they 
make patriotism but a pretext for the advancement of 
their personal interests—that they affect a veneration 
for institutions merely for the sake of preserving what 
they have unjustly acquired—and many other allega- 
tions to a like purport. Even when the conduct of a 
party is, to all ordinary perceptions, marked by a denial of 
sordid interests, the spirit of opposition will find grounds 
for attributing it to motives different from those pro- 
fessed. And this spirit always becomes the more ex- 
treme in its judgments the more hotly that civil con- 
tentions are carried on; till, finally, in revolutions, we 
have men voting their opponents to death, not so much 
as a punishment for their acts, as from a horror at the 
false motives under which they are believed to have 
acted. This incapacity to see sincerity in opponents 
makes party-spirit one of the basest feelings which 
beset us. It is base, because it is so utterly destitute of 
magnanimity—b it treats candour as an impossi- 
bility—because it scoffs at faith, and continually libeis 
human nature. 

It is not difficult to see the causes of these false judg- 
ments in party men. Unwilling to allow that their op- 
song can be in any degree right, unable to conceive 

ow any man can seriously think differently from them- 
selves, they eagerly embrace the alternative, that all is 
false on that other side, and thus at once cut through 
the difficulty. Such errors are not a whit the less wild 


coolly on, knows that 
ike on both sides, even to 
produce that mutual charge of dishonesty in which 
both e refuge. Great bodies of men may, 

-no doubt, make a hollow show, or a deceptious move, 
occasionally ; but to suppose that a multitude can 
truly Ve for anything, and particularly for the 
purpose affecting a continuous strain of conduct 
not based upon or connected with their actual sen- 
timents, is to suppose something of which we have not, 
in the whole range of human experience, one proved in- 


an evil is 

may be not less than the actual fact of 

being decei tion too little regarded when 
we assume a distrustful 


The illustrations here presented tend, it will be ad- 
slited, $0 lessen: the qaesumption ay 20-the power aid 


one set of sentiments for the greater part of a lifetime, 
or find one strain of feeling and opinion pervading, for 
long or short of time, any lerge body of men. 
The fact seems to be, that the true cause of the frequent 
deception which we experience from our fellow-creatures, 
is the liability on ye part to —— and to 
misinterpretation of appearances. e erroueousness 
of ee enatons S. . judgments, the delusions arising 
from their feelings and wishes, are infinite; their power 
of actively and designingly deceiving is extremely small. 
Ina word, the verb deceive is chiefly known in the pas- 
sive voice. We are continually taking deceptions— 
almost tempting others to deceive us—putting a pre- 
mium, as it were, upon imposture; but the disposition 
deliberately to set about plans for passing off tricks 
and impostures upon our fellow-creatures is actually or 
truly seen in but rare and limited instances. If this be 
sound philosophy, it becomes evident that what we are 
chiefly called upon to guard against in our dealings 
with men, is, not their bad faith, but their defective 
understanding and judgment. Human testimony is to 
be received as generally well meant, but liable to great 
error through the imperfection of the human intellect ; 
and we are to judge of those who propose to be our 
leaders, or from whom we are called upon to take in- 
struction, not so much with a jealousy as to their incli- 
nation to impose upon us, as with a caution lest they 
have been in the first place deceived themselves. 


SOPHIA ROBARTES’S FLIRTATIONS. 


On a cold frosty winter’s morning, Mrs Robartes and 
her daughters sat in their luxurious morning room, en- 
gaged in various female occupations. There had been a 
silence of some minutes, which was broken by Harriet, 
the youngest of the three sisters, exclaiming, ‘ Really, 
Julia and Sophia, you are excessively cotertaining this 
morning, almost as cheering as the weather. Have you 
nothing to tell us of Mrs Mackenzie’s party? — was 
nobody either delightfully entertaining or charmingly 
absurd ?” 

*No,’ replied Julia, ‘it was too stupid even to laugh 
at afterwards ; I never was more completely ennuyée in 
my life. I cannot imagine how it is, but it seems as if 
the very air of the place had the effect of destroying 
the power of being agreeable; for people who are really 
most charming elsewhere, are always dull at Mrs Mac- 
kenzie’s.’ 

‘Even the charming Miss Robartes; eh, Julia?’ said 
Harriet ; ‘ but I can explain the enigma. It is because 
the—the what shall I call it?—the assembly is presided 
over by the goddess of dulness herself in the shape of 
Mrs Mackenzie; and, you know, “ What mortal can 
resist the yawn of gods.”’ 

* Come, come, Harriet,’ said Sophia, ‘ Mrs Mackenzie 
does her best to make her house agreeable, and we 
should be grateful for her good intentions.’ 


‘No, Sophia, it is just a case in which good inten- |/ 
tions only aggravate the offence. It is high treason || 


against pleasure for any one to give evening parties 
who is so utterly devoid of all qualifications, natural or 
acquired, for such an undertaking as Mrs Mackenzie. 
Such persons deserve no mercy.’ 

‘For my part,’ said Sophia, ‘I must say I have been 
at more stupid parties than the one last night.’ 


‘Well, certainly,’ remarked Julia, ‘I was wrong to 
say that everybody lost the power of being agreeable; 
I ought to have excepted Mr Lowe. By the by, Sophia, | 
he is remarkably attentive.’ 

Sophia blushed slightly, and Harriet laughingly re- | 
marked, ‘ Oh, a solitary exception serves only to estab- 
lish @ general rule, and in this case, Miss Sophia, your | 
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evidence cannot be admitted, as it appears you were not 
in circumstances to form a correct judgment.’ 

At this moment a servant entered with a letter for 
Sophia. She broke the seal, and after reading the first 
few liries, glanced her eye at the signature, whilst the 
colour rose to her temples. She then silently placed the 
letter before her mother, who, as she folded it up after 
reading it, said, ‘ Well, my dear, I am not surprised; nor 
are you, I daresay. From Mr Lowe’s manner, I have 
rather expected this for some time. All you can do, my 
dear, is to write as kind and polite a note as possible, 
expressive of your great esteem, and so on, and regret- 
ting that it is not in your power to return the sentiments 
he expresses for you. Certainly he is an excellent young 
man; one whose person, manners, and character, are, 
as far as I know anything of him, unobjectionable ; and 
your father tells me few young men are doing so well in 
business ; still, your forming such a connexion is not to 
be thought of, he has so many relations all low people, 
and residing in the town too. Not one of them but is 
quite unpresentable in anything like society. I pity 
him extremely ; it really is a great misfortune for a rising 
young man to have such a host of vulgar relations.’ 

‘But, mamma,’ suggested Sophia, ‘it surely is not 
necessary that Mr Lowe should be intimate with all his 
relations?’ 

‘ Certainly not ; but it unfortunately happens that the 
very worst amongst them, the most vulgar and opr 
able, are the most nearly ‘related ; his brothers and sis- 
ters, for instance.’ 

* Besides,’ added Julia, ‘ you know his opinions on that 
subject. Remember the severe remarks he made upon 
the conduct of Mr Seaton to his sister, who made that 
low match.’ 

‘ And,’ said Harriet, laughing heartily, ‘only fancy 
Sophia, with her refined taste and love for the mtellec- 
tual, condemned to pass a long day with Mrs Jeremiah 
Lowe, in her fine house, where a-book or an engraving 
is never to be seen from the first day of January to the 
last of December : but never mind, Sophia, I daresay she 
would entertain you charmingly with the cost of her 
tables and chairs, and the wonderful escape the splen- 
Ss mirror in het drawing-room had during the last 

rost. 

* Yes,’ chimed in J ulia; ‘and then there is Miss Tamar 
Lowe, who keeps your admirer’s house (by the way, 
what very uliar names they have in that family); 
what should you do with her, Sophia? Oh, retain i 
in your house to detail all the transgressions of the ser- 
vants; how Patty threw a whole potato into the tub for 
the pigs, and John ruins all the edges of the knives.’ 

‘ And do not forget Mr and Mrs Pratt,’ said Harriet, 
‘ with their tribe of rough, ill-bred children, who must 
come and see Aunt Charles, Mind, Sophia, you always 
give us warning when you expect a visitation from the 
Pratts.’ 

* What nonsense you do talk,’ said Sophia, with some- 
thing very like a forced laugh. 

* Nonsense do you call it?’ replied Harriet; ‘I call it 
very good sense; but remember, Sophia, I shall not be 
your bride’s-maid in conjunction with Miss Tamar; that 
would be a sacrifice quite beyond my sisterly affection 
to make.’ 

‘You need not concern yourself, Harriet,’ said Mrs 
Robartes; ‘I am sure Sophia has no idea of putting 
your affection to such a test.’ 

‘Oh, indeed, mamma, I am not so sure of that,’ re- 

turned Harriet, looking archly at her sister; ‘ what do 

ou say, Sophia; is it quite impossible to get over the 
ion of relatives?’ 

‘Yes, Harriet,’ said her sister in a decided but low 
tone of voice ; ‘ yes, I think, quite impossible.’ But the 
words were followed by a sigh; for Sophia Robartes had 
never seen any young man she thought so agreeable as 
Charles Lowe. 

Dr Robartes was a physician in good practice, resid- 
nos a ogee town. He had been brought up to 

the profession of medicine, with the view of practising 


as a surgeon; but having early in life married a lady of 
considerable property, he had,*at her earnest and re- 
peated solicitations, obtained a physician’s Sor even 
Mrs Robartes was a handsome woman, and what 
all her own particular acquaintances called most de- 
lightful manners. To these recommendations she united 
an intimate acquaintance with all the forms and refine- 
ments of polished society; but out of that particular 
division of the human race amongst whom she had all 
her life lived and moved, she knew little, and cared less. 
Like the insect in the magic circle, she moved round 
and round, incapable of penetrating beyond her own 
little sphere. She had, of course, as every well-bred 
woman has, a great horror of vice, and admiration of 
virtue; but she could better tolerate the one if veiled 
under a specious refinement and polished manner, than 
endure the other if accompanied by an awkward car- 
riage and ignorance of the usages of polite life. As she 
often said to her daughters in the course of their > 
tion, ‘I can do with anything but vulgarity ; meaning 
by vulgarity not coarseness of mind, but of manner. 
Brought up under such a mother, it will of course be 
concluded that the Misses Robartes were perfect in all 
the graces and accomplishments which, though the 
do not form a good foundation, -are, it must be admi 

a very agreeable addition to female acquir its. Nor 
were they deficient in more solid and intellectual attain- 
ments, especially the two youngest; for Dr Robartes 
was a man of considerable and varied information, and 
by no means so great a slave to conventionalism as his 
wife; so that his company and conversation exercised 
a beneficial influence on the minds of his daughters. 
Sophia especially bore a striking resemblance to her 
father, which fact may perhaps account for Mr Charles 
Lowe’s opinion, that Dr Robartes was a man of a high 
order, the only wonder to him being, how he ever came 
to marry so foolish and heartless a woman as his wife. 
Charles might be forgiven for entertaining a decidedly 
mean opinion of Mrs Robartes’s penetration ; for it was 
very evident that she did not properly appreciate him. 
He was in some measure aware of the obstacles which his 
numerous and not very refined relations presented to his 
forming such a matrimonial connexion as he wished; 
and though he believed it a prejudice, which a closer 
acquaintance with their many estimable qualities would 
do much to dissipate, yet this knowledge had for some 
time acted as a shield against the arrows of the little 


er | god. At length, however, the citadel had surrendered 


to the charms of Miss Sophia Robartes; and gathering 
hope from the young lady’s encouraging manner, and 
her father’s evident approbation, he ventured to address 
to her the letter which gave rise to the foregoing 


conversation. 

We shall not attempt to describe the feelings of 
our hero on receiving Miss Sophia’s letter expressive 
of regret and esteem ; for never having been in the 
situation of a rejected lover ourselves, we might totally 
fail, which would be anything but pleasant. Or, sup- 
posing that, by a happy effort of genius, or an im- 
mense exertion of the imaginative faculties, we suc- 
ceeded in faithfully portraying the effect of such a 
catastrophe on a mind such as his, to others of a more 
placid and resigned disposition it might seem over- 
coloured, whilst those of a still more ardent tempera- 
ment would pronounce it ‘ae and passionless. This 
much only we shall say, that Charles Lowe’s feelings 
on first reading that properly-worded epistle were not 
unmixed with indignation, for he did think that he had 
not been well used. Miss Sophia Robartes had cer- 
tainly given him tacit encouragement; and the more he 
reflected on the matter, the more he felt convinced, by 
many little signs which a man in love well knows how 
to interpret, that she was not indifferent to him. Be- 
lieving that his rejection was solely owing to Mrs 
Robartes, and that this difficulty might be overcome, 
he made many efforts, but without success, to bring the 
young to some more expression of her sen- 
timents. this manner months dragged on. until sum- 
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mer, bright, cheering, glowing summer made its ap- 
Now, the Robarteses were in the habit of 
going from home during the summer months to visit 
some fashionable watering-place. This had become a 
practice chiefly for amusement, and to distinguish them- 
selves from the unfortunate vulgar who always vegetate 
in one spot. But this year Mrs Robartes had found 
herself compelled to acknowledge the humiliating fact, 
that she was afflicted with that very common complaint, 
the rheumatism, and consequently Dr Robartes issued 
his command that the summer’s excursion must be to 
Buxton. Accordingly, in the brilliant month of July, 
thither did the family repair, the young ladies consol- 
ing themselves with the reflection, that though Buxton 
was not the place of all others they would have 
chosen, yet when the 12th of August came, num- 
bers of young sportsmen would make it their head- 
uarters. Now, fate had decreed that Miss Tamar 
we should, from her youth up, have been a martyr to 
this same complaint; and Dr Robartes, good easy man, 
thinking that what was good for Mrs Robartes might 
be beneficial to Miss Tamar, and, with the perversity 
common to husbands, forgetting how far from agreeable 
it would be to his wife to acknowledge her in the pre- 
sence of her genteel acquaintances, recommended his 
old patient to Buxton too. Charles Lowe was most 
affectionately urgent with his sister to follow Dr Ro- 
bartes’s advice ; and offered, would she consent, to make 
such arrangements in his business as should enable him 
to accompany her; for though he certainly, had the 
choice been given him, would not have selected his 
sister as his companion at a watering-place, still, as he 
was sadly in want of a pretext for going himself, and as 
no better seemed likely to offer, he availed himself of 
it. Miss Tamar, quite flattered, agreed to go, ‘ though 
she knew things would be ruined at home, for want of 
somebody to look after them.’ 

We must now transport our readers to Buxton, a place 
in itself wonderful, and surrounded by some of nature’s 
most beautiful and glorious scenes. It was a fiercely 
hot August morning (too hot for any place but Buxton, 
where there is always a fresh breeze), and the fashion- 
able hour for promenading. Numerous gay groups were 
walking on the terraces, and amongst these none so dis- 
tinguished for their elegance as the Robarteses. Mrs 
Robartes, in graceful and becoming invalid costume, was 
leaning upon the arm of her eldest son, Mr Percy Rob- 
artes, a young man just called to the bar, and remarkably 
gentleman-like, if dress and any conceivable amount of 
assumption give a claim to that title. The young ladies, 
blooming in youth, and radiant with gratified vanity, 
were accompanied by several of those desirable young 
sportsmen, whose company had been so anticipated. 
‘ Miss Sophia,’ exclaimed one of these young men, ‘do 
look, I beg, at that most extraordinary old young lady 
just descending from that britska. Positively that is a 
gentlemanly-looking fellow, though, assisting the old 

uiz. One would think he must have expectations in 
that quarter.’ Miss Sophia looked, and was dismayed ; 
for she beheld her lover, Charles Lowe. And, alas! his 
companion was Miss Tamar: and, was ever anything 
more provoking, they chose that hotel for their resting- 
place at which she, her mamma, and sisters were stay- 
ing. Mr Smythe, the gentleman who had addressed her, 
wondered why Miss Sophia made no reply to his re- 
mark; and was astonished at, though he could not but 
admire, the beautiful colour which rose indignantly as 
she over the assurance of Mr Lowe in follow- 
ing her to Buxton. Yes, there they were. Miss Tamar, 
hot though it was, mindful of her rheumatism, looking 
not very unlike a bale of woollen goods; and persisting, 
despite her brother’s unwillingness, in seeing all 
safely deposited in the hotel. At last, satis- 
was right, she disap; 

| drove round to the stables; and 


When the ladies 
to dress for dinner, a cabinet council was held 
| in Mrs Robartes’s room. ‘ Well, mamma, what is to be 


done now,’ exclaimed Harriet; ‘here is Charles Lowe 
come after Sophia, and has brought Miss Tamar with 
him, by way of fascinating her, I suppose?’ 

‘Do not rattle so, Harriet,’ interrupted her eldest 
sister; ‘I do not see what there is to laugh at; for it 
really is too provoking that they should come here now 
to annoy us with their vulgar ways, when we have just 
become so intimate with the Churchills; and they so 
refined and exclusive, what must they think when they 
see us claimed as acquaintances by that odiously vulgar 
woman ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Sophia, ‘ though we really know little of 
her, she will always be so very intimate.’ 

‘Well, my dears,’ replied their mother, ‘it certainly 
is a very unfortunate circumstance, but it cannot be 
helped now. We must make the best of it. Be lady- 
like, but as distant as possible in your manners; and, if 
she has not the sense to see that we do not wish for her 
acquaintance, surely her brother will, and endeavour to 
do something to keep his most extraordinary sister 


quiet.’ 

‘Well, I hope he may succeed,’ exclaimed Harriet, 
‘but for my part I do not think it possible; however, 
we shall see. Come, Sophia; never mind; arm yourself 
for fresh conquests. Mr Smythe is dazzled already. 
You wicked girl, I do not know how it is you manage 
to fascinate all the gentlemen, but I conclude it is the 
gentle timidity of your manners that flatters their lordly 
sense of superiority. Oh, commend me to a gentle, 
modest coquette; and now to dress, and then to dinner 
with what appetite the arrival of our evil genius in the 
shape of Miss Tamar has left us.’ 

When Charles Lowe entered the dining-room of the 
hotel with his sister on his arm, the first persons on 
whom his eye fell were the Robarteses, seated at the 
upper end of the table. He had previously ascertained 
that they were staying at this hotel, so that he was not 
entirely taken by surprise; but he certainly had not 
calculated upon the very cool return made to his bow of 
recognition. Mrs Robartes even put up her eye-glass ; 
but at anything she might do, he could not be surprised. 
As last arrivals, he and his sister took their seats at the 
lower end of the table ; and Miss Tamar, who really was 
short-sighted, did not at first discover her acquaintances. 
As soon, however, as she had settled herself comfortably, 
guarded her handsome silk dress from any chance spots 
of gravy, weighed the merits of the various dishes be- 
fore her, and determined upon which to try, she began 
to look round upon the company. 

‘Why, Charles,’ exclaimed she, ‘there are the Rob- 
arteses. Well, how very lucky.’ Then, stretching past 
her neighbour as far up the table as possible, she said, in 
a tone of voice sufficiently loud to arrest the attention 
of all present, ‘ How d’ye do, Mrs Robartes; I hope 
your rheumatism is better? As I’ve been saying to 
Charles, we’re quite lucky to meet with you so soon, 
though the doctor told us we should find you here. 
And Miss Robartes, and Miss Sophia, and Miss Har- 
riet (nodding to each as she named them), all looking 
as rosy as when they left Hilderston. Well, to be sure, 


were painfully conscious that, whatever the fact might 
have been previously, it was most certainly true that 


attack upon a plate of bo 
with which her brother had — her, so that her 
mouth was stopped for a time; but his feelings may be 


her | better — than described at this inauspicious 


his daughter. She was not handsome; but hers was a 
countenance that could not have been passed unnoticed 
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by the most indifferent observer. The open intellectual 
fore-head, the eye at once soft and arch, the frank and 
good-humoured mouth, all bespoke a cultivated mind, 
a well-regulated temper, united with a kind and social 
Fr) mem To this young lady did Mrs Robartes now 
ad herself. 


* What a misfortune it is, Miss Churchill, to be the 
wife of a physician. People think that you must be 
intimate with all your husband’s patients. Oh, my 
dear,’ added she affectedly, ‘never marry a professional 
man: if you wish only for the society of the refined few, 
be assured that you will be pounced upon by the vulgar 
many.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said the young lady very gravely; ‘and 
you think that is the case in all the professions, do 
you? 

This was rather an embarrassing question to Mrs 
Robartes, for Mr Percy had been, much to his mother’s 
satisfaction, paying Miss Churchill considerable atten- 
tion: so, after a minute’s silence, during which time the 
young lady appeared to wait anxiously for an answer, 
she said, ‘No; perhaps not to all. I daresay it may be 
different in some ; but what I have said certainly applies 
to the medical profession. Now,’ continued she, ‘that 
person who just addressed me in so vulgar a manner 
is, as you would gather, one of Dr Robartes’s patients. 
They are nouveaux riches ; and the young man is really 
very well informed and agreeable. We have occasion- 
ally met him; but of the sister I know absolutely no- 
thing, and yet you see how she claims me for an ac- 
quaintance. Of course she is a person I could never 
associate with, as she is thoroughly vulgar in all her 
ideas.’ 

Miss Churchill made no answer to this tirade except 
by a bow; but she thought if that benevolent counte- 
nance was the index of a thoroughly ill-bred mind, she 
would give up all belief in physiognomy. During the 
rest of dinner, Miss Tamar was so well occupied with 
the contents of her plate, and the conversation of an old 
gentleman, her neighbour, who related to her some 
most miraculous hydropathic cures for rheumatism, 
that she had not leisure to make any further attacks 
upon her friends the Robarteses. 

Mr Churchill, a country gentleman of moderate for- 
tune and good family, was a man of enlarged and culti- 
vated mind, and truly liberal spirit; for he could ap- 
preciate talent, revere virtue, and esteem integrity of 
character and high principle wherever and amongst 
whomsoever found. Brought up with such principles, 
his daughter Helen was prepared to find ability and 
worth amongst all ranks, and to esteem them highly. 
The Robarteses called her exclusive. True, she was so 
in the best sense of the term; for she always wished 
excluded from her society the vulgar in mind and mean 
in characte’ 


in r. 

Mrs Churchill, a confirmed invalid, was now at Bux- 
ton for her health. When Helen entered her mother’s 
room after dinner, she as usual related all the amus- 
ing occurrences of the day, and after describing Miss 
Tamar, her speech, and Mrs Robartes’s horror, she said, 
‘Mamma, do you know I think that must be the very 
Miss Lowe Edward used to be so fond of when he was 
at school near Hilderston. If you remember, there 
was a Charles Lowe, whom he liked better than any of 
his schoolfellows; and Miss Lowe used to send them 
cakes and all sorts of good things; and sometimes he 
went to see her, and she was very kind and good- 
humoured, and so indulgent. Do you think it is the 
same, mamma? I shall go directly and inquire from 
Mrs Robartes. Edward would be so delighted to see 
his old friend again, she was such an especial favourite 
of his.’ 


‘Do so, my dear,’ replied her mother; ‘and should 
‘ou prove right in your conjecture, say from me that 
i to thank her for her kind- 
ness to . To fulfil her intention, Miss 
C made her appearance in the public draw- 
ing-room; but she had no occasion to any inqui- 


ries. Miss Tamar had heard the name Churchill men- 
tioned at the dinner-table. She had a retentive memory 
for the names of those she had loved, or to whom she 
had ever had it in her power to render a kindness; and 
she was not long in ascertaining that this was the same 
family of Churchills whose stn had shared with her 
young brother in all her kind attentions and indulgen- 
ces. Miss Tamar never stood upon punctilio; she 
knew little, and cared less fcr etiquette. No sooner, 
then, did she see Miss Churchill’s beaming countenance 
than she exclaimed, ‘ Yes, it is the very same; she is the 
image of her brother. My dear young lady, you'll 
excuse me, Iam sure; but I want so much to hear of 
that brother of yours. How is he, and where is he? 
Dear me, how I should like to see him again. Charles, 
Charles, this is Miss Churchill, sister to your friend 
Edward Churchill.’ Thus called upon, Charles, in some 
confusion, turned to acknowledge this singular intro- 
duction ; but his embarrassment was immediately re- 
lieved by the well-bred cordiality with which Helen 
received her brother’s friend. Great was the astonish- 
ment of the Robarteses when they found the acquaint- 
ance of the Lowes sought by such very genteel people; 
but from the conversation which wiatek, Veep arned 
one important fact—young Mr Churchill was expected. 
Here was an opportunity not to be neglected. The 
prudent mamma recommended her daughters to adopt 
a more courteous manner towards their Hilderston ac- 
quaintance, since they were likely to be intimate in 
that quarter. In the course of a few days Edward 
Churchill arrived, and he heartily renewed his intimac 
with his old schoolfellow. Frank, gay, and light-hearted, 
Edward entered with great zest into all the pleasures 
and amusements of the place. He sang, danced, and 
flirted incomparably better than any gentleman there, 
and was, withal, so clever and good-humoured, that he 
soon became the life of the circle. For some time it 
appeared doubtful which of the ladies excited his espe- 
cial admiration, so equally were his attentions and com- 
pliments bestowed from Miss Robartes to Miss Tamar 
Lowe; but at length his wavering choice fixed upon 
Miss Sophia, who from that time abandoned Mr Smythe 
to his fate—her mamma having assured her that he 
was not a marrying man. Nothing could be more 
agreeable to the Robarteses than the prospect of such 
an alliance, uniting the two great advantages of good 
property and unexceptionable family connexions; and 
Miss Sophia spared no pains to secure the captive 
she flattered herself she had made. One thing did 
rather puzzle her; she could not be quite sure what 
were his real sentiments towards the Lowes: but after 
some consideration, she decided that he was willing, for 
the amusement they afforded him, to renew an acquaint- 
ance at a watering-place with persons whose society 
nearer home he would not consider quite so desirable. 
It may perhaps excite some surprise that Edward 
should voluntarily place himself in rivalry with Charles; 
but the truth was, that, with the keen hy which young 
men often possess in such cases, he had from the first 
suspected how matters stood; and it was not long before 
he heard the whole history from his friend. But, said 
Charles in conclusion, ‘I now see plainly that Sophia 
Robartes would not suit me. She is entirely a slave to 
appearances, and, with her views and feelings, nothin 
but family disunion could be expected. She looks wit! 
contempt on my relations, who, though deficient in that 
ge of manner which is to be obtained only early in 
ife, possess intrinsic merit, which those who have the 
good sense and courage to penetrate beyond the mere 
outside, must discover and esteem.’ 

* Well, my dear fellow,’ said Edward, ‘in my opinion 
you have had a happy escape; but I think I must teach 
Miss Sophia a lesson on her folly. To be tied to a 
woman who lives in constant dread of the sneers of 
miscalled refined society, would be wretched indeed; so@ 


congratulate yourself.’ And Charles did congratulate 
himself; for, his eyes being now completely to 
the motives and opinions of his former fair one, he could 
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not but be struck by the contrast between her and Miss 
Churchill. He saw Sophia Robartes lovely and accom- 
plished, with a cultivated understanding, and a mind 
capable of appreciating everything good and noble, de- 
voting all her charms, calling up all her fascinations, 
and bending all her energies to the task of securing 
such a connexion as should raise her in the scale of 
society; willingly lending herself to the exaggerated 
expression of admiration from a man of whose character, 
habits, and principles, she was almost totally ignorant, 
merely because he was what is called a good match. 
On the other hand, he saw Helen untainted by coquetry 
or affectation, courteous and obliging to all, unmindful 
of herself, intent on promoting the comfort and happi- 
ness of those dear to her, and as ready to produce her 
accomplishments for the gratification and amusement 
of Miss Tamar, as for those better able to appreciate 
them. He saw, and wondered how he could possibly 
have imagined himself in love with one whose character 
now appeared to him so contemptible. He did not, 
however, at first so plainly perceive where his wonder- 
ings and reflections were leading him. His acquaint- 
ance with her brother had placed him in a position of 
intimacy with Miss ‘Churchill which none of the other 
gentlemen enjoyed. She liked his manners, admired 
his talents, and sympathised with the noble and gene- 
rous sentiments he expressed, and with the benevolent 
and enlightened view he took of the advantages and op- 
portunities afforded by his situation in life, as an exten- 
sive manufacturer, of benefiting his fellow-creatures. 
Her esteem for his character was much increased by his 
conduct towards his sister, and by the manner in which, 
when occasion required, he spoke of the rest of his 
family, whose peculiarities she had heard described and 
ridiculed by the Misses Robartes. When a young lady 
and gentleman begin with mutual esteem and admira- 
tion, it is not difficult for lookers-on to see where it is 
most probable they will end. But Charles had not yet 
dared to hope, nor had a thought of him as a lover ever 
crossed Helen’s mind; and the time fixed for their leaving 
Buxton was fast approaching. It had been settled that, 
previous to their departure, the Robarteses, Churchills, 
and, by Edward’s express desire, the Lowes, together 
with several young ladies and gentlemen staying at the 
same hotel, should make an excursion to, Castleton to 
view the many wonders of the Peak. Various emotions 
were brought into play by the prospect of this trip, 
Edward Churchill, true to his determination of teaching 
Sophia that if she would be a female flirt, she must ex- 
pect to meet with masculine jilts, had paid her such 
attention as might fairly permit the inference that he 
admired her exceedingly, and that more unlikely things 
had happened than that he should wish to make her 
his wife. 

So Sophia attired herself most becomingly, and thought 
that, wandering amidst the romantic scenery of the 
Peak, the anticipated offer surely must be made: whilst 
Edward soliloquised— Now for the finale; I must bid 
Miss Sophia a polite adieu. Pity I cannot write a letter 
of esteem and proffered friendship.’ In pursuance of 
his plan, Edward selected Miss Tamar as the object of 
his assiduous and most devoted attentions on their 
drive, conducted her with the utmost gallantry through 
the vaulted and widely-arched chambers of 
the cavern of the Peak, would allow no one to make the 
passage of the Styx with her but himself, and finished 

ving her his arm in walking back to the inn. 
Here Miss Tamar declared her inability to proceed any 
farther in search of wonders and prospects, and made 
known her determination to give herself a ‘ comfortable 
rest and warm,’ whilst they mounted the hill where 
stand the ruins of the once proud castle of the Peak. 

‘Really, Mr Edward,’ said one of the young ladies 
when they wore some little distance from the inn, ‘ bow 
absent you ast don’t you see Miss Sophia Robartes 


‘Indeed! Miss Sophia,’ exclaimed he, ‘I beg your 
pardon; do, pray, accept my arm.’ sed 


Deeply mortified though she was, she judged it better 
to pass over his neglect quietly; but as she accepted 
his proffered assistance, she remarked—‘ You seem to 
have enjoyed yourself much, Mr Edward?’ 

There was a touch of reproach in the tone of her 
voice; but his heart was callous, and he answered gaily, 
‘Oh yes, very much; I never was more interested and 
amused,” 

‘ Ah,’ said the lady, smiling affectedly, ‘ you are such 
a quiz.’ 

* A quiz,’ he replied; ‘excuse me for repeating your 
words so rudely, but I do not understand what you 
mean.” 

*Oh, Mr Edward,’ said Sophia, ‘ you know very well 
you have been qyizzing; that is, laughing at Miss Tamar 
Lowe.’ 


‘Indeed you are mistaken,’ replied he. ‘Of course I 
see Miss Tamar’s eccentricities, and think them amus- 
ing; but to draw her out for the purpose of ridiculing 
her myself, or affording mirth to others, is an act of 
which I hope and believe I am incapable. I respect 
and esteem her highly: no one can help doing so who 
is acquainted as I am with her many excellences; and 
if no other motive restrained me, as the sister of my 
friend she is safe from any such attempt on my part.’ 

Sophia saw that she had got wrong, and to change the 
subject began to talk of leaving Buxton, of how much 
she had enjoyed herself, and wondered when the same 
party would meet again. 

‘Some of us, I hope, soon,’ said Edward; ‘ Lowe is 
going with me to Oaklands, and after that I intend to 
renew my acquaintance with Hilderston. I suppose he 
has got a charming bachelor establishment; but if I am 
not very much mistaken, he would rather have a com- 
plete establishment for two. What do you think, Miss 
Sophia?’ 

Completely thrown off her guard by the concluding 
part of this speech, imagining that she must have been 
mistaken in Edward’s motives, and that his intention 
the whole time had been to interest her for his friend, 
and not for himself, she replied, ‘ I believe you are quite 
correct: to my knowledge he has made some attempts 
in that way; but he is too ambitious. Mr Lowe must 
look for a wife in his own class, for no woman accus- 
tomed to good society could put up with his host of 
vulgar relations.’ 

‘Do you think so,’ said Edward coolly; ‘I scarcely 
thought to have heard such an objection advanced in 
these days, when almost every one has vulgar relations 
of one kind or another; but I cannot say I agree with 
re I think Charles has every chance of success in 

is present pursuit; for the lady, I know, never did 
trouble herself much about such subjects, having, I pre- 
sume, sufficient self-esteem to keep on good terms with 
herself, despite her share of the small annoyances to 
which the happiest state in this life is liable.’ 

Poor Sophia! The blow was almost too much even 
for her well-tutored, self-possessed manners. She felt 
sick and giddy as the truth flashed across her mind that 
she had lost her old lover, and, far from gaining an- 
other, was actually an object of amusement, if not of 
contempt, to the man she had considered her captive, 
Bitterly was she mortified: yet so much are we the 
slaves of habit, and so difficult is it to free the mind 
from long-indulged prejudices, that she felt only ag- 
grieved and wronged by the turn affairs had taken. Her 
attention once awakened, however, she was too acute 
an observer not to be convinced of the truth of Edward 
Churchill’s hints ; and after several hours passed in vain 
efforts to assume gaiety of manner, she found herself 
alone, and at liberty to give vent to her long-suppressed 
feelings by bitter tears of mortified vanity and wounded 
self-love. Of all the family of Robarteses, were 
more rejoiced at the termination of their ym cam- 
paign than Sophia; who, ill at ease, and wanting the sus- 
taining influence of self-respect, imagined herself deeply 
injured both by the Lowes and Churchills, and tried to 
convince herself that to escape from their society would 
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be to regain the ease and contentment she had lost. 
When, however, some months had away, and 
calm reflection succeeded to this tumult of feeling, 
Sophia Robartes became wiser and happier for her expe- 
rience. Influenced by the sole desire of securing a good 
establishment, she had been for a time mortified by the 
failure of her projects ; but she had too much good sense 
not to draw a useful lesson from the past. From the 
time of her visit to Buxton, the character of Sophia 
underwent a gradual change. Having once had the 
courage to find herself in the wrong, to look her errors 
in the face, and acknowledge them as such, she acquired 
strength to forsake them. Thoroughly ashamed of her 
heartless conduct towards Charles, she endeavoured, by 
respectful attention to his family when thrown into their 
society, to atone for her past hauteur. Perhaps nothing 
tended more to confirm and strengthen Sophia’s altered 
views than witnessing the domestic happiness expe- 
rienced by her former lover and his charming wife. In 
Helen she observed the rare union of true dignity and 
firmness with an unusually conciliating address ; and she 
found it both instructive and amusing to observe the 
tact with which she contrived to steer clear of undue 
familiarity on the one hand, and an assumption of supe- 
riority on the other. With her husband’s relatives the 

ung wife was a universal favourite; whilst the qua- 
lities of her mind, and simple lady- -like manners, caused 
her society to be courted by the truly estimable and 
refined. With such a standard, it is no wonder that 
Sophia Robartes became as superior in character as she 
had ever been in personal and mental qualifications ; nor 
is it matter of great surprise that Edward Churchill 
should, when again thrown into her society, find her a 
charming girl, as unlike as possible to his Buxton belle. 
As the chosen friend of his sister, Edward had many 
opportunities of familiar intercourse with Sophia; and he 
did not deem it her least attraction that she bore him no 
ill-will for his former gallantry and subsequent neglect. 
With the cordial approbation of all his friends, Edward 
at length made Sophia an offer of his hand and heart, 
which offer being considered by the young lady’s friends 
every way eligible, and by none more so than by Sophia 
herself, was duly and formally accepted, The good doctor 
rejoiced in the happiness of his favourite child; Mrs 
Robartes congratulated herself on the proper settlement 
of one of her daughters; and the sisters were well 
pleased with the anticipated bustle and eclat of a 
wedding, and the visits to the bride seen in the dis- 
tance. 


‘Pray, Sophia, if I may venture upon such delicate 
ground,’ asked Edward on the eve of his marriage, 
‘what have you done with your prejudices against 
Lowe’s relations? Has it never occurred to you that 
there is certainly a fatality in these affairs, which dooms 
you, after all, to become a relative of Miss Tamar’s?’ 

‘With such an example before me of the power of 
affection to conquer prejudice and overcome aversion, I 
have not found it difficult to submit to my fate,’ re- 
turned she archly. 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Edward, colouring 
slightly, and with a touch of embarrassment in his 
manner, 

‘My dear Edward,’ said Sophia, ‘you once thought 
me very foolish, proud, and prejudiced; and so I was; 
but if my pride took one direction, have I been wrong 
in supposing that yours took another, and that the 
peculiarities of Miss Tamar were not more offensive to 
me than what you considered the assumption of myself 
and family to you?’ 

‘Well, I confess, my dear little Sophia, that I did 
think there was “ much ado about nothing ;” but “all 
is well that ends well ;” and we may thank Miss Tamar 
for our happiness. Dear old lady, if it had not been for 
her, I do believe you would have accepted Charles, oe 
then what would have become of poor unhappy me, to 
say nothing of Helen?’ With this confession she was 
fain to rest content; but, years after her marriage, Sophia 
Churchill was heard to say that she owed mucli of her 


happiness as a wife to the severe but salutary lesson 
which taught her the meanness and folly of Sophia 
Robartes’s flirtations. 


THE ZOLLVEREIN. 


Tuts word, which frequently occurs in the commercial 
articles of newspapers, signifies ‘ cust federation’ 
(zoll, toll or custom, and verein, union or confederation), 
and applies to an agreement which has of late years 
been entered into by the governments of various Ger- 
man states to exact a uniform rate of duty upon im- 
ported goods, and to vest the management and collection 
of such dues in a central establishment. An explana- 
tion and short account of this union may be useful to 
some, and interesting to most of our readers. 

Every tourist in Germany used to complain with very 
good reason of the inconvenient frequency with which 
he was made to stop on the road to get his passport exa- 
mined. In the heart of Germany—which is made up of 
a cluster of petty states—he could scarcely travel a stage 
without having himself and his passport scrupulously 
examined by a policeman; for, as many of the ducal ter- 
ritories are not larger than a good-sized English estate, 
their frontiers lie pretty closely together. If, then, the 
mere pleasure tourist had to complain of this state of 
things, how much more reason had the merchants of 
the country to be dissatisfied, when they could not send 
the smallest packet of goods a few hundred miles with- 
out having it subjected to some half-dozen custom- 
house examinations, and having to pay upon it the 
same number of rates of duty? each little terri eae | 
having a tariff of its own. By the time, therefore, a 
parcel reached its destination, an amount of rates and 
duties had been accumulated upon it which perhaps ex- 
ceeded its value. Moreover, it took a very good arith 
metician to calculate the amount of the sum-total of dues 
which it had incurred; for every state had not only a 
separate tariff, but a distinct coinage and monetary 
system, all of which had to be assimilated on the bill of 
parcels by the merchant to whom the parcel was con- 
signed. Hence in Germany commerce—which it is ne- 
cessary to encourage by every possible facility of transit 
—was as complicated a business as can well be i imagined. 

Such enormous hindrances to trade could not, in the 
nature of things, be continued without some efforts 
towards amendment; and Prussia being the largest and 
most powerful of the German states, was therefore the 
best able to set reform on foot; which she did immedi- 
ately after the battle of Waterloo had diffused the bijss- 
ings of peace throughout Europe. Before, however, be- 
ginning to correct the fiscal faults of her neighbours, she 
commenced amending her own. A law was promulgated 
on the 26th May 1818, by which the old commercial re- 
strictions, which excluded certain foreign articles from the 
Prussian market altogether, were removed, and foreign 
productions, whether natural or fabricated, were allowed 
to be freely imported, consumed, and conveyed through- 
out the whole breadth and length of the monarchy ; 
whilst all home produce, whether raw or manufactured, 
was to be exported with equal freedom. Bounded, how- 
ever, as Prussia is to a great extent by other territories, 
the new law would have been a dead letter, as regarded 
the land-carriage of goods to and from other countries, 
without the concurrence of neighbouring rulers, across 
one or other of whose boundaries merchandise destined 
for Prussia would have to pass, and to be subjected to 
their customslaws. The Prussian government therefore 
sought to induce then: to join in this scheme; but so 
many obstacles supervened, by complexity of interests 
and jealousy of rights, that it was not till after several 
years of incessant negotiation that the object could be 
accomplished. ‘Threats, intreaties, and concessions, how- 
ever, prevailed, and at length the Prussian government 
was joined in its commercial scheme by the princes of 
Schwarzbourg, Sondershausen, and Schwarzbourg-Ru- 
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dolstadt, the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the Duke of 
Anhalt-Bernbourg, the Grand Duke of Mecklenbourg- 
Schwerin, and the Duke of Anhalt-Dessau. Though 
none of their principalities are by any means extensive, 
yet the government of Prussia had more trouble and 
difficulty in negotiating and haggling with these pett 
rulers, than with all the more important states whic 
afterwards joined the union. 

Prussia, and the small territories which hang on her 
skirts, formed then a nucleus from which to spread the 
Zollverein further over the German continent. The 
Prussian government persevered, and, by 1826, had in- 
cluded in the union all those countries which extend on 
the north, east, and west, from Memel in the northern- 
most seaport of Prussia to Aix-la-Chapelle in West- 
phalia; and those from north to south, which lie be- 
tween Stralsund and the Austrian frontier, behind Mu- 
nich in Bavaria. The boundaries of the confederation 
are as follow: on the east, Russia and Poland; on the 
south, Austria and Switzerland ; on the west, France ; on 
the north-west, Belgium and Holland; and finally, on 
the north, Hanover and the other states which have 
hitherto declined to join this useful and vast commer- 
cial union. At present, it takes in about 8392 square 
miles, upon which reside a population equal to that of 
Great Britain and Ireland, being about twenty-seven 
millions. By the year 1831, the operations of the league 
were fully developed. 

The leading effect of the Zollverein was to render 
that portion of Germany which we have indicated 
above, as one country. Throughout its entire extent a 
uniform rate of duty is charged in (happily for clerks 
and book-keepers) one sum at either of the boundaries 
we have mentioned, after which the goods thus taxed 
may be sent from one end of the united territories 
to another—from Aix-la-Chapelle to Tilsit, and from 
Stettin and Dantzic to the frontiers of Switzerland and 


| Bohemia, without let or hindrance. The whole of the 


dues are collected and sent to a common and central 
treasury. The sum thus collected is periodically divided 
amongst the various governments which form the Zoll- 
verein. 


the revenues are, in the main, allotted to each state; 
but this tion is wisely checked by the respective 
accounts kept in the line of customhouses established 
upon the frontiers within which the confederation exists. 
These calculations and payments are made once in every 
three years, when each government sends to the centre 
of management in Berlin an envoy or deputy to assist 
at the settlement of the accounts, and to propose such 
modifications or alteration in commercial taxation as 
time or change of circumstances may have rendered 
necessary in his particular district. 

It is now necessary to say a word on the nature and 
amount of the duties levied by the Zollverein. In the 
first place, instead of publishing a cumbrous and in- 
convenient list of the scarcely numerable subjects of 
commerce, the framers of the Prussian tariff went on 
more comprehensive principles : they divided all articles 
of trade into five grand sections, ranging in each such 
things as had a similar origin or use. The first division 
includes foreign materials, which cannot be produced 
within the countries of the Zollverein; the second, 

luce, which is produced within the union; 
the articles necessary to industry and manufac- 
; the fourth, man goods; and the fifth, 


into one mass. 
sweeping and roaring—what shouts at great shots, what 


the lst January 1843, expires with the present year. 
The list of prohibited articles of import, ee 
vious to the union, was very great, is now red to 
two—salt and playing cards. 

The liberal commercial principles which guided and 
were carried into effect by the Zollverein, have given a 
great impetus to German industry and pro- 
sperity. Amongst other reforms, this useful league has 
swept away all tolls and other impediments which for- 
merly obstructed the free navigation of the Rhine and 
the Elbe; and many mischievous monopolies held by 
companies and city guilds no longer obstruct the healthy 
working of competition. 

The Zollverein has concluded treaties of commerce 
and navigation with every power in the world with 
whom a trading intercourse is worth having, and its 
flag is already fiting in all the most important ports 
throughout the globe. Since 1834, the amount of dues 
collected has trebled. In 1843, the duties paid into the 
common treasury amounted to 23,121,324 thalers, equal 
to nearly L.3,500,000 sterling. The commercial power 
which increasing prosperity gives, will in all probability 
force those states who have not yet joined the confede- 
ration to form a part of it, and at no distant day we may 
expect to find the union extending throughout the whole 
of the Germanic empire. 


THE CURLERS’ ANNUAL 


Our English friends are, we believe, altogether unac- 
quainted with a game practised amongst us under the 
name of curling. It is comparatively local even amongst 
ourselves, for in many districts of Scotland it has never 
been introduced: it may be said to reign chiefly in the 
south-west and central provinces, namely, the counties 
of Dumfries, Peebles, Edinburgh, Fife, and Perth. Com- 
prehensively, it is bowls played upon ice, but with stones 
which slide instead of rolling, each being fitted with a 
handle whereby it is impelled. Depending as it does 
upon frost of some continuance, it is a game which no 
one ever gets time to tire of. Played upon the surfaces 
of ponds in gentlemen’s parks, or upon rivers and lakes 
bosomed high amidst beautiful scenery, while the air is 
clear and sharp, and every shred of vegetation hung 
with nature’s sparkling jewellery—while men know, 
too, that they are only allowed by our inconstant Jove 
to snatch a fearful joy—no sport can be more thoroughly 
delighted in by its votaries than curling. The ice of 
rank thaws before the sunny face of this game: priests, 
lawyers, country gentlemen, may be seen joining in it 
with the village shopkeeper and blacksmith—and this 
as no Young England novelty, but a matter of course 


that has been known in Scotland from all time, and || 


seems likely to know no end. In fact, curling appears 
to have the power of bringing all men back to the com- 
mon starting level of mere children; it fuses all hearts 
And such bouncing and running, such 


derision at failures! while the stones are every minute 
heard cracking against each other, filling the glen as 
with peals of thunder. Curlers, it.may well be imagined, 
are all enthusiasts in their sports. The present writer 
met an elderly gentleman one morning on his way to a 
rink amidst the Braid Hills, near Edinburgh. ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘ this is my sixtieth winter as a curler, for I first 
handled the stones in the ’83.’ Looking on, one day, at 
a match played upon that same rink, I observed a gentle- 
man sink to the bottom of the pond with one leg. One 
of his partners was just throwing off his stone: it was 
a shot of deep importance. He had been for a few mo- 
ments fixed in an attitude of absorbed attention. The 
accident to the leg was therefore unregarded till the fate 
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of the stone was decided at the upper end of the pond, 
when he deliberately pulled out his dripping limb as if 
nothing had been the matter. Such little traits will 
convey, even to the unfortunate denizens of mild cli- 
mates, some faint idea of the glory and the joy (tantus 
amor ...atque gloria) of curling. 

The Annual of the Royal Caledonian Curling-Club 
for 1845* makes us aware that that club is now the 
common tie or head of 120 local or district clubs through- 
out the country, numbering in all about 5000 members. 
We learn from it that curling has an evidenced antiquity 
of above two centuries, but is supposed to be of much 
older standing; and that there are local clubs which 
have had peculiar ceremonies of initiation, not much 
unlike those of free-masonry, from time immemorial. 


| The rules of the central fraternity, and lists of the 


office-bearers of many of the local establishments, are 
given, together with accounts of matches and social 
meetings, and specimens of the original poetry produced 
on those occasions. The good-humoured enthusiasm of 


the volume is highly amusing. Mr Durham Weir, for 
instance, toasting ‘Scotland’s ain game of curling’ at 
the dinner of the Royal club, January 23, 1844, delivers 
himself as follows :—‘It is almost unnecessary for me 
to tell you, fellow-curlers, that of the various amuse- 
ments that have attracted the attention of mankind, 
there is none of them worthy of being compared with 
that noble and manly recreation which has this even- 
ing been the happy means of assembling so many 
around these festive boards. Well may the game of 
curling be designated the Game of Games; for whilst 
it invigorates our bodies, it at the same time imparts a 


| delightful and indescribable buoyancy to our spirits. In 


contested palm. 


proof of this, I need only quote the authority of the poet 
Pennycuick, who flourished about a century and a half 
ago, and whose poetical effusions must speak to the heart 
of every true curler :— 

To curl on the ice doth greatly please, 

Being a manly exercise ; 

It clears the brain—stirs up the native heat— 

And gives a gallant appetite for meat. 


Of all scenes upon earth, fellow-curlers, there is none 
more interesting, none more fascinating, none more ani- 
mating, than on a fine still frosty morning, when the 
sun is shining upon the snow-fleeced ice, the diamond- 
bespangled ground and the silver-tasselled trees, to 
behold groups of old Scotia’s sturdy sons hastening to 
the field of contest—the glassy bosom of some seques- 
tered glen or romantic lake—with their hearts beating 
high in the expectation of carrying away victory’s well- 


Even aged men, 

Smit with the eagerness of youth, are there; 

While love of conquest lights their beamless eyes, 

New nerves their arms, and makes them young once more. 


All are in motion ; all are upon the tiptoe of expectation. 
See how they vie with each other in the friendly and 
exhilarating competition! Behold the keen glistening 
of their eyes while they survey the ponderous cur- 
ling-stones as they go booming down the icy rinks. 
Curling not only enlivens our spirits and braces our 
nerves, but strengthens and enlarges the sphere of social 
intercourse, by bringing into contact many a kindred 
spirit who, but for such occasions as the present, would 
in all probability never have met on this side the grave. 
It is likewise the means of renewing friendships with 


* Printed for the R. C. C. Club, by W. Forrester, 6 St 
Edinburgh. 
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those whom we had almost forgotten, and with whom, 
in our thoughtless and giddy boyhood, we had spent 
many of our happiest days, “ paidling in the burn, or 
running about the braes, pouing the gowans fine.”’ 

A short essay ‘On the Moral Effects of Curling’ 
digresses into a few remarks on those of a more tan- 
gible character. ‘ We have heard recorded, as amongst 
the rarest sights in nature, a dead donkey, and a tinker’s 
funeral (we mean no offence by the illustration); but 
who ever heard of a sick curler? Let a man be wincing 
under the twitches of rheumatism, or roaring with the 
agonies of its superlative, gout, or pining under any of 
the nine hundred and ninety-nine maladies which prey 
upon the internal constitution. 

Get stanes and a broom, tak’ a season 0” 
And the pains o’ disease in a giffy will flee.’ 

Amongst the social meetings recorded is one of a 
curious nature, which took place in the latter part of 
July, ’44, on the top of the hills overlooking the Carse 
of Gowrie. The Fingask Curling Club there entertained 
their president, Sir Peter M. Threipland, Bart. as a 
mark of gratitude for his having prepared a pond for 
their amusement. The festivity took place in a gay 
pavilion perched on a spot seven hundred feet above the 


level of the sea, and from which the hills of a dozen | 


surrounding and distant counties could be seen. The 
affair seems to have been one of those kindly conven- 
tions of gentlemen and commoners which have fortu- 
nately never been discontinued in Scotland, and which 
take place there, not under any notion of such meetings 
being desirable for ulterior objects, but simply because 
the rural people of all orders in that country feel, as 


they have ever felt, the most cordial dispositions towards | 


each other. The facetious chairman of this occasion 
seems to have had a peculiar knack of turning every- 
thing to account in favour of the game. In toasting 
Prince Albert, for example, he alluded to a pair of curling 
stones which had been presented to him when at Scone 
palace in September 1842. ‘The last time I Heard of 
these stones,’ said he, ‘ they formed a part of the valu- 
able articles which adorn one of the galleries in Windsor 
palace. At that time some of the English nobility 
and gentry, on observing them, wondered greatly what 
they were, and expressed great anxiety to know what 
was the use of them. The palace at Windsor may, for 
anything I know, be a very good curling house, but I 
would ten times rather have heard of them being in a 
wee housie on the banks of the Serpentine, which would 
have shown that the prince was a chip of the right 
block, and a true son of the broom!’ The Prince of 
Wales was thus adverted to: ‘He has scarcely begun 
his education, but you will all agree with me in main- 
taining, that if, in the progress of that education, he is 
not made a “ keen, keen curler”—if he is not thoroughly 
initiated into ‘all the mysteries of that health-restoring, 
strength-renovating, nerve-bracing game of curling— 
his education will be entirely bungled.’ Presenting the 
stones to the guest of the evening, he said, ‘ Let one of 
these stones be always placed on the tee, a perfect pat 
lid. The other, a few feet behind, a complete guard ; 
at any rate, put them always over the hog score, and 
you may rest assured that, if there is broom or heather 
on the Sidlaw Hills, we will sweep them to the tee-head.’ 
Finally came some jocundity respecting the propa- 
gandism of the game. ‘The curlers are a set of the 
most benevolent fellows on the face of the earth—their 
benevolence is of a very diffusive description; and I am 
going to carry your benevolence across the wide Atlan- 
tic to our brethren in Canada, where you will find the 
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besom, and across the German Ocean, up to Petersburg, 
where you will find the channelstane. The Scotch games 
Seas De speend far and wide over the face of 
earth. other week, when I was at Montrose, 
the club-maker was busy preparing to export 
-clubs and balls to the Mauritius, the Cape of Good 
and to Bombay. It is true that the noble game 
of curling cannot, in ordinary circumstances, be prac- 
tised in these warmer regions; but last night I met with 
two young gentlemen who had the other day skated 
on artificial ice in Liverpool, which answered the pur- 
pose remarkably well. It seems that this artificial ice is 
posed of rosin and salts. From thisa very good rink 
could be formed, and might be introduced into the East 
Indies with great effect. But should this be found not 
to answer the purpose, there is still another method by 
which curling might be enjoyed in that country. In the 
northern regions of India, our old friend John Frost 
a large territory, and I am sure he would be 
velig’ hted to afford some splendid rinks among the 
Himalaya mountains. The distance is trifling—only 
1500 miles from Bombay. I hope we shall, by and by, 
see in the Bengal Hurkaru, or in some of the East India 
papers, a paragraph to the following effect :—* This 
morning a number of elephants, laden with curling 
stones, left Bombay for the Himalaya mountains, to 
which place a large party of Scottish gentlemen are to 
proceed for the purpose of enjoying for a few weeks 
their favourite game of curling.” (Laughter and cheers.)’ 
Enough of this good-natured nonsense, which we do 
not half understand even in point of language, exclaims 
some testy southern. By no means—you must first listen 
to, and endeavour if possible to comprehend, Walter 
Watson of Chryston’s song on curling :— 
* When snell o'er our snaw tappet mountains, 
The breath o’ the north taks a flight, 
And seals up our lochs and our fountains 
Wr something like magical sleight, 
Syne on the clear surface we venture, 
Wi’ a’ our equipments in tune, 
To join in the sports o’ the Winter, 
skates and weel tacketed shoon. 
Brods and crampets and a’, 
Stanes and besoms and a’, 
How social the sport, and how manly, 
Wi’ stanes and besoms and a’. 


Our forehand now ready for action, 
Is metin’ the lead wi’ his e’e, 
And hearin’ his usual direction, 
Has clappet his hand on his knee, 
Stand back at the hog wi’ a besom, 
Soop, soop, for the ice is but new ; 
He's back, but we'll hae to excuse him, 
We ken what our leader can do. 
Leadin’ and drawin’ and a’, 
Guardin’ and strikin’ and a’, 
How social the sport, &c. 


E 


Our watchfu’ opponents in motion, 
Direct to draw up by a side ; 
Ye'll come to my cowe, I’ve a notion— 
Keep close, for ye maunna flee wide. 
Weel done, sir—up bands—he’s a’ roarin'— 
It’s lost if it passes the ring ; 
That shot’s rather strong for a forehand, 
Yet no very far frae the thing— 
Soopin’ and scrapin’ and a’, 
Shakin’ o’ besoms and a’, 
How social the sport, &c. 


Now, stane after stane in rotation, 
Iik wishin’ to do as he’s bid, 
Till some in the brough get a station, 
And ane’s termed a vera pat lid. 
Now, John, do you see a’ the winner, 
If no, tak’ this wick at my cowe ; 
Then til’t he comes roarin’ like thunner, 
And spreads them like sheep on a knowe— 
This way and that way and a’, 
Out o’ the ring and awa’, 


Our hinhand unrivalled at drawin’ ; 
Sends up a tee-shot to a hair— 
Game, game, wi’ loud cheers and huzzain’, 
While beséms play sough in the air ! 
Thankin’ and roozing and a’, 
Powin’ o” bottles and a’, 
Then hey for a beef and green 
Wi jaws o’ guid toddie and a’,’ 


SHORT NOTES ON THE WEST INDIES. 

BY A LATE RESIDENT. 
FIFTH AND LAST ARTICLE. 
Style and Cost of Living.—The style of living of the upper 
classes in the West Indies differs, I think, not so much 
from that of the*middle classes in England as is gene- 
rally supposed. Made dishes and soups are certainly 
more frequent, and wine and spirits are more used. 
Otherwise, with the exception of the addition of colonial 
vegetables and fruits, I have found no difference. Roast 
and boiled beef, roast and boiled mutton (very often 
goat mutton), poultry, fish, &c. are all as generally 
eaten in the West Indies, although a like degree of 
justice is certainly not done to them, as in England. 
Many dainties are procurable in the colonies not to be 
had in England; on the other hand, many delicacies are 
to be had in England which are not procurable in the 
colonies. The variety in fish is endless, and many of 
them are much esteemed. The calapaver, the moun- 
tain mullet, the June or Jew fish, and the mud fish, are 
among those which are found most delicious. Turtle, 
being no rarity, is very little prized, and is about the 
cheapest dish that can be procured. Ortolans, com- 
monly called ‘pinks,’ from their cry, are, in season 
(about October), much sought after. A great many 
kinds of beans and peas are to be met with, which are 
converted into delicious soups, although not introduced 
at table on set occasions. Alongside the far-famed 
‘ pepper-pot,’ which is very delicious, there is used at 
family dinners a sort of paste termed ‘ moosseau,’ which 
is not masticated, but gulped, lest it should adhere to 
the teeth and gums. Few like the process at first, but 
it becomes by no means unpleasant after a little prac- 
tice. Rice boiled dry is a very common dish, and is 
among the class of provisions termed ‘ bread-kind.’ 
Among vegetables, the yams, plantains, cocoas, ackies, 
avocado pears, chochos, &c. are exclusively colonial. 
Oysters, crabs, lobsters, crayfish, shrimp, &c. are to be 
had as in England—the two first, however, of a smaller, 
and, it is thought, of a more delicate description. Among 
the fruits, the shaddock, pine apple, orange, forbidden 
fruit, star apple, nesberry, and Grenadella, rank the 
first. A mixture of the star apple and orange is excel- 
lent, and not unlike strawberries and cream. The pre- 
serves are well known. Confectionary is by no means 
equal to what may be procured in England. Among 
the lower classes is found an interminable variety of 
‘country pots,’ which it would be impossible to give a 
fair idea of on paper. 

Proceeding downwards to the lower classes, it is pos- 
sible that living is with them much less expensive than 
with the same grade in England. ‘The agricultural 
population raise nearly all the provisions and vegetables 
brought to market. They may therefore procure them 
at little cost. They do not, however, live solely on such 
provisions. Salted pork, salted cod, herrings, shads, 
and mackerel, form chief ingredients of their daily fare ; 
_ these, although not dearer, are not cheaper than 

in 

Without reference to the expense of ‘living,’ there 
are items which render the ‘keeping up of appearance 
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in the colonies much more costly than in England. 
Few persons of any pretensions to respectability deny 
themselves the pleasure of keeping an equipage, or a 
horse, which brings other incidental expenses. In 
fact, so general is the practice of keeping a horse, 
that a labourer who toils every day in the week in 
the fields may be seen riding on Sunday to prayers. 
Nay, more; the bankrupt, probably for the tenth time, 
will, a day after the declaration of his insolvency, be 
seen as usual in his carriage. One observation must 
be made in behalf of those who keep vehicles or horses 
they may fairly call their own. The heat of the climate 
renders it a necessary rather than a luxury of life, and 
it is about the only rational resource they have by way 
of recreation or change from the monotonous life which 
is generally led in the colonies. 

Hospitality and Benevolence.—I would consider any 
series of observations on the West Indies as incomplete 
which did not include a few remarks on the benevolence 
of the several classes; and as I have observed no parti- 
cular connexion in my notes, the remarks which I have 
to make under this head may as well be inserted here 
as elsewhere. To whatever cause it may be owing— 
whether to the genial nature of the climate, which 
warms the heart as well as the body, or any other—it 
is no doubt true that the inhabitants of the West Indies 
are an hospitable and benevolent set of persons. Intro- 
ductions to parties there are not mere matters of form, 
as they are, generally speaking, in England. The 
stranger at once finds himself treated as an old friend, 
and no little attention is omitted which seems calcu- 
lated to render his stay, whether for a short or for a 
long period, comfortable. He receives more invita- 
tions than he can conveniently accept; the equipages 
of his new acquaintances are at his command; and the 
chances are, that, if his introductions are good, and he 
intends remaining in the West Indies, a road to a com- 
fortable livelihood, if not a competence, is at once opened 
to his industry. The item of benevolence may perhaps 
best be elucidated by the circumstance, that a case of 
starvation, arising from positive inability to obtain food, 
is unknown. It is not to be denied that in the West 
Indies hospitality and benevolence frequently lapse into 
abuse ; that is, the hospitality becomes lavish profusion, 
and the benevolence weakness. Of the evils of want 
and profusion, or niggardliness and indiscriminateness, 
however, I would choose in either case the latter—it 
being better that man should have in abundance than 
be in need. 

Kindness and attention to the sick is also a marked 
feature of the West Indian character, particularly that 
of the female ; and the middle class of coloured women 
are known as the most skilful and considerate nurses in 

_the world. Their knowledge of the several diseases of 
the climate frequently surpasses that of the medical 
man, and the latter is not too proud to acknowledge, or 
too opinionated to take advantage of it. If the stranger 
be attacked by fever, by all means let him obtain the 
services of one of these nurses. Their presence is really 
very nearly a pledge of recovery, while their charges 
are reasonable, and as often as not they make no charge. 
Children’s nurses are also a most affectionate set; and 
the attachment they entertain for the infants whom they 
have tended is to be broken only by death. I have ‘a 
case in point.’ On leaving the West Indies, an old 
black woman, whom I had not seen for many years, but 
whom I knew as the nurse of a person that had left 
some time back for England, came to me, and requested 
that if I saw her ‘ young massa,’ I would tell him ‘how 
d’ye, and say that she often thought of him. I pro- 
wat to do so; but Lm ward say that I pres to 

‘orm my promise, althoug opportunity to do so 
ae often been afforded me. 

A Governor's Ball—The governor being the repre- 
sentative of majesty, a ball given by that functionary 


answers of course to the drawing-room of her majesty in 
England, and the one occasions in a small way as much 
excitement as the other. For days before the invitations 
are issued, a fever of anxiety prevails to ascertain who 
are to be the invited parties; and as the invitations are 
sent through the post-office, we must suppose the clerks 
of that establishment have the benefit of the first cooling 
draught which is administered, they having the oppor- 
tunity of first gratifying their curiosity. The whole 
island has, however, no sooner been quieted on this 
point, than another excitement ensues. The governor 
has issued invitations of very questionable propriety in 
the eyes of would-be lords and lady patronesses, who 
accordingly feel for the time seriously afflicted. Mantua- 
makers and milliners, haberdashers and merchant tailors, 
are ere this in requisition. Prices are given which, 
strange to say, are never received, and bills run up that 
are never suffered to run down. Ladies and gentlemen 
are, however, finally equipped, and at length the happy 
moment approaches. The carriages are in waiting, 
the clock probably strikes ten, in jump the parties, 
smack go the whips, and away the vehicles roll to 
government house. A line of the rabble occupies each 
available position near the building; but the imme- 
diate vicinity of the representative of majesty, wonder- 
ment at the scene, and the police, awe them into quiet. 
The carriages approach the door with no obstruction 
or delay beyond that of the driver’s overshooting the 
steps, and the parties emerge. ‘ Your names,’ inguires 
a footman in waiting: they are furnished, and straight 
resound through the hall of introduction or ball-room, 
according as the host may have placed himself. If 
in the ball-room, the ceremony of introduction or 
obeisance is probably for the moment postponed; for to 
edge one’s way at once through the dense concourse of 
persons who have quickly assembled to the upper end 
of the room, where perhaps the governor and his lady— 
should he have one—sit enthroned on a dais, is a work 
of some difficulty. The parties who have arrived late, 
therefore, either take seats on the couches and chairs 
arranged throughout the apartment, or fall into the 
quadrilles, if they can succeed in squeezing out places for 
themselves, partners, and vis-d-vis. The q illes over, 
the setts proceed en promenade round the room, i 
their obeisances to the representative of majesty (an 

spouse, if in being, and present), as they pass the spot 
occupied by them. This is the moment for such intro- 
ductions as are yet to be made. He, however, who has 
no friend at court, must be content to introduce himself, 
or humbly worship at a distance in the revolving crowd. 
Popular governors make it a point of traversing the 
room occasionally, for the 5g suns of shaking the hand 
of every guest. The other, however, being the most 
dignified, is, I believe, the most usual practice. After 
this the band (usually a military one) probably strikes 
up a waltz, whereupon the floor is cleared, and away 
start off a dozen couples whisking round the room like 
double-pegged tops, and chasing each other as though 
the object were to be first at the end of the circle. The 
windows are all thrown open, and a pleasant current 
of air enters the apartment; but waltzing is warm 
work, and pearly drops now follow each other down the 
dancers’ cheeks. At length the band becomes fatigued 
(the waltzers never are), and the music ceases. The 
ladies then cast themselves listlessly on couches, and 
the gentlemen agitate their partners’ fans, bestowing 
on themselves as great a share of the reviving current 
of air produced as decency will permit. In a few 
minutes they are all ready for the next quairille. A 
circular promenade had been formed at the termina- 
tion of the waltz by the lookers-on, but with the sound 
of the music it is converted into large quadrille setts, 
and dancing again commences. This, with an occa- 
sional visit to the refreshment tables—where gentle- 


men consume large quantities of ‘ sangaree’ and ‘ mixed 
hock,’ while ladies imbibe ‘iced lemonade’ 


and ‘ capillaire’—is the routine until supper time. When 


that hour arrives, the host leads one of his most dis- 
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tinguished guests—probably the chief-justice’s lady, or 
the lady of the president of the council—to the table in 
another apartment, and is followed by as many couples 
as can obtain places. Probably the ladies are all ac- 
commodated, and the good things gradually disappear. 
At length the governor’s health is pro and drank 
with nine times nine, and his excellency returns thanks 
in a most gracious ; he then retires, as do the 
ladies, with a sprinkling of gentlemen: most of the 
latter remain to do yet greater justice to the hospitality 
of the host, in which they seldom fail. After this 
period many ludicrous, if not indecorous occurrences 
transpire. Among the former, I recollect the case of a 
gallant colonel of militia, who, discovering that he was 
unable to reach with dignity or safety beyond the middle 
of the stairs leading from the supper to the ball-room, 
very judiciously sat himself down. The ladies tittered, 
and the gentlemen laughed; but the colonel’s friends 
coming to his assistance, he was speedily marched off 
the field, like many a gallant veteran; in a worse plight 
than when he entered it. With the disappearance of 
supper, little of interest remains for the elder portion of 
the guests. These therefore shortly after depart, while 
the younger portion keep up the dance until his excel- 
lency rises to retire. This is the signal for all to take 
their leave and disperse, which they do, wondering 
whether his excellency will give another entertainment 
shortly, or whether those who have enjoyed his hospi- 
tality on the present occasion will subscribe and give 
his excellency a ball in return, that being the mode in 
which parties are usually reciprocated. 

State of Society.—Enough has been said in the course 
of these notes to lead the reader to conclude that society 
in the West Indies has not as yet assumedits most attrac- 
tive garb, although in a very advanced stage of improve- 
ment. Whatever might have been its condition previous 
to the era of slavery, we have sufficient evidence for 
believing that that degrading system speedily engulfed, 
in its horrid and vicious practices, such humanising in- 
fluences as had existed. By and by, however, as the 
communication with the mother country became more 
frequent, a ray of light would, as it were, intrude itself 
into the darkness, showing the desolation which pre- 
vailed. Young ‘ creoles,’ sent home for their education, 
would return bringing ‘ more light.’ A better infusion 
from Europe, too, would ¥ merci representations of the 
state of the colonies would induce missionaries to go out, 
for the p of communicating instruction to the 
people ; and the several sparks of improvement thus 
elicited, once permitted to ignite, soon spread into a 
flame, which began, and has continued to consume the 
wide-spreading branches of the moral upas tree which 
overshadowed every corner of colonial society. To con- 
tinue the simile, although probably at the expense of 
my narrative, the old tree, though not yet dead, has 
been so scorched as to leave us certain that it will 
never again shoot out vigorous branches; and we may 
now entertain every reasonable hope that the colo- 
nies will by and by present a happy illustration of the 
effects of moral contact and instruction. This event, 
however, is still in perspective, as has been said. A 
pe for the matrimonial rite, taking so prominent 
a stand in the history of the colonies, though greatly 
lessened, has not yet ceased; and what is technicall 
called ‘hard living’ among certain classes, has diminished, 
but still often occurs. Education among the lower orders 
advances probably with as great strides as it has ever 
done in any country where it has been but recently in- 
troduced; and attendance on public worship among all 
lasses is more general, if not more sincere, than it once 
was. 

The Press.—The press is as influential in the colonies 
as in other quarters of the globe. But as until late 

ears its voice was never elevated in the defence of 


When it assumed the censorship of morals, and advo- 


cated the equal rights of all classes, its influence was 
evidently of a beneficial kind, although much evil at- 
tended its practices in detail. In order to hold up vice 
to public reprobation, it was necessary to describe its 
most hidden features; hence arose a necessity for lay- 
ing bare the private affairs of individuals. In order 
to further the interests of freedom, it was necessary 
to decry those who upheld slavery; hence attacks 
on individual character. Thus, while slavery lasted, 
the colonial press was a repertory for all that was scan- 
dalous and libellous; the one party resorting to this use 
of it as a means—though it cannot be denied as an evil 
one—of obtaining a good end; the other, by way of re- 
taliation, and support of a favourite but falling system. 
There was, however, a portion of the colonial press which 
with the new order of things at once put on a new 
aspect ; and the cause for which it had battled having 
been gained, threw down its ancient weapons of war, 
appearing as a mediator between the two parties who 
seemed disposed still to carry on the contest; the one 
on the ground that the labourer, though free, required 
protection; the other on the plea that the planter had 
been ruined through the instrumentality of their oppo- 
nents, and also required an advocate. This moderate 
set of papers has succeeded in lulling the resentment 
which prejudices and causes of dispute had occasioned, 
and bringing the colonies nearer to that period when 
complete union will prevail. I have reason to believe 
that the effort which enabled the conductors of this por- 
tion of the press to pursue the course which they did 
was great. Popular influence was before them, and a 
community of injuries goaded them on; but a para- 
mount sense of public duty prevailed over personal con- 
siderations, and good has been the result. 


it may be as well to observe that they were at one 
period so great, as to induce the government at home 
to direct that no editor of a newspaper in the colonies 
should be included in a new magisterial commission. 
This was certainly an interference with the freedom of 
public discussion which nothing but a great exigency 
could warrant. ‘The restriction has, however, now been 
removed. 


The Future-—We cannot penetrate into futurity, and 


therefore are not in a situation to predict the destiny of 
the colonies. We may, however, point out what appears 
necessary to be attained, and what to be avoided, ere 
that destiny can possibly be a happy one. 
the two items—want of labour and deficient agriculture 
—we may point to capital as a great desideratum in the 
colonies. I have been told of cases where the labourer 
would have at least six weeks’ wages due him, and have 
heard of others where tickets are presented him in pay- 
ment of labour—such tickets to be redeemed at some 
future time. These are not incentives to industry in 
older free countries than the colonies, and cannot prove 
so in the latter. Economy in every department is an- 
other requisite. By way of commencing at the foun- 
tain-head: there seems no reason why the office of at- 


torney should not be abolished ; the overseer, who is now | 


often also attorney, being competent to the discharge 


of the duties of the estate. Absenteeism must also be | 


modified. If proprietors cannot make it convenient to 
reside in the colonies, at least let them rent their pro- 
perties to parties who can. The aid of government 
must be obtained in creating for the colonies an inte- 
rest in the bosoms of those who are destined to spend 
their lives there—that is to say, offices of emolument 
must not be confined, as hitherto, to the protegés of 
government supporters at home, but distributed among 
the deserving in the colonies. These are amongst the 
chief desiderata. Among the items to be avoided, are 
a distrust of or contempt for the natural labourers of 
the colonies—of the labourers who, though coerced to 
it, made the colonies what they were and are. It can- 
not be expected that they will labour cheerfully for those 
who mistrust or despise them. ‘They must also be re- 
garded as entitled to as much consideration and as much 


ith respect | 
to the scurrility and party spirit of the colonial press, | 


Passing over | 
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pay as imported labourers. He will feel that an unjust 
distinction is made when additional ‘comforts’ are 
given to the latter which are denied him. Lastly, there 
must be union among all classes; for we are told, on 
the highest authority, that ‘a house divided against 
itself shall not stand.’ 


RECREATIONS WITH THE MAGNIFYING 
MIRROR. 


A SKETCH FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


| Even the sunniest days of summer are like life’s plea- 
| sures—not always to be calculated upon. We had pro- 
posed fur to-day a visit to the woodlands to study 
| nature in the fields and open air; but the morning 
| lowered, and to a dense drizzling fog succeeded a con- 
| tinued rain, which steeped everything in moisture. 
There is no time that one feels a disappointment from 
the weather more than in the long and bright days of 
| summer, and especially when some out-door excursion 
| is in view. The young people felt it much, and looking 
out upon the green shrubbery, every leaf of which was 
| now weighed down with the dripping moisture, and on 
the prostrate roses with compressed and soiled petals, 
and then, giving many an anxious gaze up to the dense 
and sombre heavens, they could not help contrasting 
| the sunny smiles of yesterday, and their out-of-door 
| gambols, with the dreary solitude of this. 
| Under these circumstances, other amusement was to 
| be sought for within doors; so, making some arrange- 
ments beforehand with the magnifying mirror, the 
| young people were called in. ‘Look here, Henry, and 
| as your observations are generally pretty accurate, 
| tell us what you see. ‘I see a green park with 
shrubbery; in the distance a handsome lodge, and in 
the foreground several trunks of trees lying about as 
if newly felled.” After a short pause—‘ Oh! I see on 
one of the prostrate trees a creature, a beautiful animal. 


truth should at all times be made the apes y object, 
the mimic show was dissolved, and the trunks of trees 
in the foreground proved to be some slips of our favourite 
myrtle, which I had discovered to be infested with the 
aphis, or plant louse. While reading near the window, 
one of these animals crawled across my book, and I was 
so struck with the beauty and elegance of its form, that 
after ascertaining from whence it came, and that it had 
left there numerous companions, I resolved on showin 
it on a magnified scale; and, by arranging a colo 
landscape of a park and trees in the way mentioned, I 
succeeded in inducing in the children the association of 
deer in a park. 

Our attention was now directed to the myrtle, and 
to its stock of living inhabitants, which it had, un- 
fortunately for its health and vigour, acquired. The 
question now was, where had these insects come from ? 
The myrtle had hitherto been perfectly free from 
them, and as the species of aphis appeared to be that 
generally found on the willow, I conjectured that the 
colony had come from the willows on the outskirts of 
the shrubbery. But how could they come from such 
a distance, over walls and through hedgerows? How? 
what is to hinder an animal which you compared to a 
deer from bounding over all these obstacles? But look 


here, some of these insects are winged, while others, 


and the great majority, are wingless. This isa singular 
difference in animals of exactly the same species: but 
so it is; some are furnished with wings, in order that 
they may flee away and produce new colonies, while the 
remainder, creeping along from plant to plant, leave none 
in their neighbourhood untenanted. They are perha 

the most numerous of all insects, and the most prolific. 
One parent will bring forth from ninety to a hundred 
young; in five or six weeks as many generations will 
have sprung from each of these ninety, so that, in the 
course of a short season, not less than six thousand 
millions will have sprung from a single parent. You see 
these clusters of minute brown spots on the under side 


| I declare it moves; it climbs up over the fallen trunk, 
and now it stands on the upper side of it. How beauti- 

ful and majestic it looks! It has a dark-brown or olive 
body, with numerous fair yellow spots, a finely-shaped 
neck, small head, two horns, and soft and beautiful eyes. 
| It moves again; it must be alive: it stalks along like a 
deer, or the pictures we have seen of a chamois. Tell 

me, is it really a living animal or a deception?’ ‘ It is 
indeed,’ said I, ‘a living creature.’ ‘I thought so,’ re- 
= Henry, ‘for its movements could not be but those of 

ife and nature. How slender and elegant is its make— 
| its limbs how pliant, and adapted for quick and easy 
| motion! It now moves again down the sloping trunk of 
| the tree, and along the side of another.’ It was Anna’s 
| turn to view it next. ‘I do see the creature, but it is 

half concealed among the branches: nothing now is 
| seen but its beautiful head with its slender tapering 
|| horns and soft intelligent eyes. It is gone; I wish it 

| would appear again. Oh! here comes from the other 
side another, and another, and another. What beautiful 

creatures! They move on with all the calmness and 
majesty of tame roes: they stand, look round, move 
| their horns, and then wheel off, succeeded by others. 

Oh! here is a little one, a young creature, of a bright 
| yellow, with a body so transparent that you may almost 
| see through it.’ Elizabeth, who had given place to the 


of the leaf? these are the eggs from which young will 
be hatched in a few days. Towards the close of the 
season, eggs are always produced and deposited in cre- 
vices of the green bark; these eggs endure the cold of 
winter, and insure a brood in spring, thus affording a 
careful provision by which nature secures the preserva- 
tion of the species. 

* And what part of the plant do these animals feed on ?” 
inquired Elizabeth. ‘ They extract the juice by a pro- 
boscis, the end of which pierces the leaf or tender stem. 
If you gently turn up one of these myrtle leaves, you will 
find a group of the insects on the under side, and with this 
glass we shall probably see some of them feeding. They 
are always found on the under side of the leaf, and thus 
are protected from the weather and from their enemies.’ 
‘Here,’ cries Henry, ‘is one busy at work; I see his pro- 
boscis distinctly ; it is not unlike that of the elephant.’ 
* And here is another on this side,’ said Elizabeth, ‘ just 
unfolding its proboscis, and we shall watch it piercing the 
leaf. How quickly and easily is this operation performed. 
But do they not injure the leaves by this process?’ 
‘Very much,’ I replied ; ‘ you see how many of the leaves 
of yon myrtle are curled up and shrivelled and sickly 
from the operations of these creatures; in a very short 
time the whole plant would suffer from the abstraction 
of its due nourishment. In this way these animals are 


younger children, now had her curiosity raised. She 
| now viewed the mimic scene, peopled with really living 
creatures, with some amazement. ‘They are indeed 
like a troop of deer,’ she says; ‘but this is impossible ; 
| and, let me see, they have six feet instead of four.’ ‘ Six 
feet!’ cried Henry, somewhat piqued at his failing to 
observe this; ‘are you sure of that? let me look again.’ 
It was found that they had six feet, and, therefore, 
| that they could not be quadrupeds, I then inquired 
| what class of animals had six feet, and they all answered 
me, ‘Insects generally.’ They were, however, loath all 
| at once to bring down their fine of deer, or, at the 
(oo te aenacoingincsapan investigation of 


very destructive to all plants on which they settle, and 
especially to tender and succulent ones, which they 
prefer. You see, too, on many of the leaves a clammy 
whitish fluid ; this is what is called honey dew; in reali 

a kind of sugar or honey which drops the ani 
and is the refuse of its digestion. This is what gives 
the clammy feel to the stems and leaves of ay Ryo | 
which you have often remarked, and which is found 
covering them, as the beech and hop, like a hoar frost. 
Some have supposed that this dew exuded or sweated 
from the of the plant itself, from the state of the 
weather, but there can be no doubt that it is caused by 
the aphis, for it is only found on those parts of the plant 


~~ 
— 
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where they are domiciled. Other insects are very fond 
of, and feed on this honey dew, and it is much more 
common in some seasons than in others—those years of 
blight, which, by repressing and retarding the vigorous 
growth of plants, favour the propagation of the aphis.’ 

‘You make me displeased with the aphis now, which 
I formerly admired,’ said Elizabeth ; ‘ how shall we rid 
our dear myrtle of these pests?’ ‘The rascally ver- 
min!’ cries Henry; ‘ we shall utterly exterminate them, 
not only from the myrtle, but from the willows and the 
garden too.’ ‘ Moderate your wrath a little, my dears,’ I 
said ; ‘ they have enemies enough, as you shall presently 
hear ; besides, they perform their parts in the great chain 
of existence, and would be as much missed by many 
hungry stomachs, as our sheep or our poultry would be 
by us.’ ‘Let us hear of some of their enemies,’ they all 
exclaimed. ‘ In the first place, they are preyed upon in- 
cessantly by many of the larger flies, which pounce upon 
them, and suck up all the juices of their bodies. Among 
these is the ichneumon fly—a brown fly with a long 
piercer attached to its body, which I have formerly 
shown you. This fly pitches upon a poor aphis, pierces 
its little body, and then deposits its egg in the hole 
which it has made. Ina few days the egg becomes a 
little grub, having such a voracious appetite that it soon 
devours every particle of the creature into whose body 
it had been so curiously inserted, except its skin, when, 
piercing a hole in this, it creeps out, and leaves the dry 
skin hanging on the leaf like a drop of dew. Myriads 
of them fall in this manner. And the well-known in- 
sect, the lady-bird you have often seen creeping among 
the bushes, many a dinner does it make on a fattened 
aphis. But they have more enemies still. You see that 

ue tomtit there busy among the leafy bushes; even 
in this rainy day he must have hisdinner. See how he 
perches with his back downwards, and picks, picks in- 
cessantly at the backs of the leaves ; every pick indicates 
the death of an aphis: not fewer are made than one 
hundred in the minute, so that in half an hour, for his 
share alone, he has bagged three thousand head. And 
no doubt many other species of the soft-billed birds are 
making similar dinners in various other corners.’ 

‘I relent against the poor aphis,’ cries Anna, ‘and 


| must again pity it: no wonder that they have fled from 


the willows and the cruel ichneumons, and have come to 
take shelter in our myrtle: we must not kill them: yet 
if they would only be content with cabbages, and not 
destroy our beautiful myrtle, I would feed them myself 
daily.’ Here followed a sharp discussion on the pro- 
priety or impropriety of their destruction. Henry was 
firm in the determination that, as they had unlawfully 
entered the house, and taken possession of the plant, 
they should be exterminated without compunction. The 
others hesitated much, on the plea that the creatures 
were innocent, and had sought their protection; and 
pospeest that the plant should be taken out into the 

wn and washed with water till freed of them. I 
stated that this plan would be ineffectual, for water was 
found not to kill them, and the most minute washing 
would not eradicate them; that in all greenhouses, and 
other similar places where their rapid increase could not 
be checked by the operations of their lawful enemies, 
man had no hesitation in exterminating them by his 
art. I then explained the means by which I intended to 
preserve the myrtle from their further ravages, which 
was to place it within a large box, and apply over it the 
fumes of tobacco ; this, or sprinkling the leaves with to- 

y approved of as the best 
such destructive creatures. I 
then turned pend of our favourite poet of ‘ The 
Seasons,’ and desired Henry to read the passage referring 
to these insects. 


* For oft, engendered by the hazy north, 
aft 


The sacred sons of vengeance, on whose course 
Corrosive famine waits, and kills the year. 


To check this plague the skilful farmer chaff 
And blazing straw before his orchard burns; 
Till, all involved in smoke, the latent foe 

From every cranny suffocated falls ; 

Or scatters o’er the blooms the pungent dust 

Of pepper, fatal to the frosty tribe ; 

Or, when the envenomed leaf begins to curl, 
With sprinkled water drowns them in their nest; 
Nor, while they pick them up with busy bill, 
The little trooping birds unwisely scares.’ 


‘The author, you see, here describes concisely and ele- 
gantly what I have been telling you.’ 


‘ He is at fault, however,’ said Henry, ‘with regard to || 


the remedy of water as a destroyer of them.’ 

* And he omits,’ added Anna, ‘all mention of the cruel 
ichneumon.’ 

‘Still here, as indeed throughout his whole poem, he 
paints his sketches not only with the eye of a poet, but 
of an accurate naturalist.’ 


PERSECUTED POETS. 


Happtiy such a being as a persecuted poet has no 
existence in this country. No court censor wields his 
pen to score out, from his manuscript, a bard’s finest 
thoughts, because they may, in the cold unsympathising 
opinion of the official, be construed by the public into 
something having a political tendency opposed to the 
powers that be. 

But abroad—especially in Germany and Italy—the 
case is different: nothing can be done in imaginative art 
without the sanction of the government. To show how 
rigidly this rule is enforced, we may cite a curious 


instance of the small despotism which the heads of || 


a great empire will sometimes exercise over half-a- 
dozen simple words. A few months since, a noble 
Florentine, Count Masetti, anxious to save it from the 


ravages of time and the vandalism of speculators, pur- || 


chased the house, on the Lung’ Arno, in which Alfieri 
lived and died, and placed over the gate, on a white 


marble slab, the following inscription :—*‘ Vittorio Alfieri, | 


Principe dell’ Italiana Tragedia, per la gloria e regene- 


razione d’ Italia qui detto e qui mori’—(‘ Here Victor | 


Alfieri, the Prince of Italian Tragedy, for the glory and 
regeneration of Italy wrote and died.’) There was 
nothing very alarming in this monumental record ; the 


local censorship gave its visa, and the prefect of police | 


his exequatur. ‘The inscription had been open to public 
view for several days, when, all at once, the Austrian 
chargé d’affaires at Florence took exception to it, in 
the name of his imperial master. 


not be serious ; but despatches from Vienna came which 
fully proved that the chargé d'affaires perfectly repre- 
sented the notions as well as the power of the Austrian 
emperor. Protest, lampoon, pasquinade, and epigram, 
were all in vain. The Florentine authorities were 
obliged to yield, and the inscription was removed in 
the name of Austria. 


At first it was natu- | 
rally believed by the Tuscan government that he could | 


If, it will be asked, this sort of vigilance be exercised | 


over mere poetical inscriptions, what must be its effect 
upon poets and poems themselves? ‘The reply will 
appear in the few facts we are about to narrate. They 
do not, it is true, apply to Austria, but to other parts 


of Germany, where the jealousy of literary censorship | 


is equally rigid and oppressive. So much so, that the 
youthful continental poet has to struggle not only 
against want of patronage and the other evils which 
unknown genius is heir to in every clime, but runs the 
risk—even when his fondest hopes are accomplished in 
finding his verses in print—of being punished for some 
perhaps accidental, perhaps designed eulogy on a for- 
bidden subject—such, for instance, as ‘freedom.’ Many 
instances of this have occurred in Germany in former 
times, without exciting our especial wonder. But now, 
the spread of knowledge and a more ripened political 
experience would, one would think, diminish the num- 
ber of persecuted This, however, does not appear 
to be the case. readers may recollect an account, 
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in our twelfth volume, of the case of George Herwegh, 
who was banished from the Prussian dominions as an 
incorrigible votary of ideas inconsistent with the exist- 
ing political system. In the last number of the Foreign 
Quarterly Review we find some interesting particulars 
respecting an equally able poet, and apparently more 
amiable man, Ferdinand Freiligrath, who has been re- 
cently banished for publishing a song we shall presently 
quote, and for translating Burns’s noble ditty, ‘ A man’s 
a man for a’ that!’ From the above source we learn 
that Ferdinand Freiligrath was born at Detmold, 
in Westphalia, where his father was a teacher in the 
burgher school, and early destined for the pursuit of 
commerce. He is said to have given proofs, even in 
childhood, of a poetic temperament, and, at the age of 
seven, to have delighted his father by the production 
of his first copy of verses. At an early age he was re- 
moved to the care of an uncle at Soest, in Munster. 
This relation, a man of ample means and liberal senti- 
ments, allowed his poetic nephew to follow the bent of 
his inclinations. Much to the credit of Ferdinand, he 
took the best possible advantage of his uncle’s kindness ; 
for during the six years he remained with him, he ac- 
| quired the English, French, and Italian languages. 
* His mind,’ says our authority, ‘had already taken its 
| decided bent, and not all the prosaic details of the wharf 
| and the counting-house could smother the fire of genius 
within him: on the contrary, his vigorous imagination 


throve well upon such food as would have killed a 
weaker one of indigestion. Invoices of sugar and 
whale-oil are not, perhaps, the sort of reading best 
fitted, in all instances, to nourish and develop the poetic 
faculty ; but in every tub of oil Freiligrath had bodily 
before him the life of the hardy whaler, its perils, hard- 
| ships, and bursts of intense joyous excitement; every 
|| cask of sugar spoke to him of tropic skies and tropic 
|| vegetation, of tornadoes and earthquakes, of pirates and 
|| slavers, and negroes toiling under the white man’s 
|| lash, who, in their own wild land, had fought victo- 
| riously with the lion and rhinoceros for their spoils. 
|| The sights and sounds of the sea, which the great bulk 
|| of his countrymen know ,only by report, became for 
| him visible and audible realities ; he mingled with tra- 
vellers and seafaring men, for his muse was not of that 
squeamish sort that “loves not the savour of tar and 
pitch;” and many a band of emigrants, from his own 
Germany, did he see departing for the new world, and 
he talked with them of the untried homes they were 
seeking, and of that dear land they were never again to 
visit but in dreams. Thus his mind accumulated a 
vast store of images, not isolated or partial, but concrete 
and entire; he could say of himself, 


** My eyes make pictures when they’re shut "— 


pictures which he projected into his verses, glowing 
with the vivid colours of the most intense life.’ 

His poems, which he began to publish in 1830, in 
various periodicals, were first issued in a collected form 
in 1838, and they have now, in six years, reached as 
many editions. In 1839, encouraged by the enthusiasm 
with which his first volume was received, Freiligrath 
withdrew from commercial pursuits. His means, which 
were probably not large, were increased, in 1842, by a 
small pension spontaneously bestowed on him by the 
king of Prussia. On New-Year’s day 1844, however, 
Freiligrath thought it advisable to resign his pension, 
and shortly after published a poem, of which the follow- 
ing is a translation :— 


* FREEDOM AND RIGHT. 


O say not, believe not, the gloom of the grave 

For ever has closed upon Freedom's glad light, 
For that sealed are the lips of the honest and brave, 

And the scorners of baseness are robbed of their right. 
Though the true to their oaths into exile are driven, 
Or, weary of wrong, with their own hands have given 
Their blood to their jailers, their spirits to Heaven— 

is Freedom, immortal is Right. 

Freedom 


Let us not be by partial defeats disconcerted ; 
will make the grand triumph more signal and bright ; 
Thus whetted, our zeal will be doubly exerted, 
And the cry be raised louder of Freedom and Right ! 
For these two are one, and they mock all endeavour 
Of despots their holy alliance to sever ; 
Where there’s Right, be ye sure there are freemen, and ever 
Where freemen are found, will God prosper the right. 
Freedom and Right ! . 
And let this thought, too, cheer us—more proudly defiant 
The twins never bore them in fight after fight, 
Never breathed forth a spirit more joyous and buoyant, 
Making heroes of dastards in nature's despite. 
Round Se wide earth they're marching ; their message they’ve 
spoken, 
And nations leap up at the heart-thrilling token ; 
For the serf and the slave they have battled, and broken 
The fetters that hung upon black limbs and white. 
Freedom and Right ! 
And battle they still, where the voice of earth's sorrow 
Tells of wrongs to avenge, of oppressors to smite ; 
And, conquerors this day, or conquered to-morrow, 
Fear ye not, in the end they will conquer outright, 
Oh ! to see the bright wreath round their victor brows shining, 
All the leaves that are dear to the nations combining, 
Erin’s shamrock, the olive of Hellas entwining, 
With the oak-leaf, proud emblem of Germany’s might, 
Freedom and Right ! 
There are sore aching bosoms and dim eyes of weepers 
Will be gathered to rest ere that day see the light ; 
But ye too will hallow the graves of the sleepers ; 
O ye blest ones, we owe to them Freedom and Right! 
Fill your glasses meanwhile. To the hearts that were true, boys, 
To the cause that they loved when the storm fiercest blew, boys, 
Who had wrong for their portion, but won right for you, boys, 
Drink to them, to the Right, and to Freedom through Right! 
Freedom through Right !’ 


These lines, and a translation of ‘A man’s a man for 
a’ that,’ which appeared about the same time, were ab- 
solutely prohibited, and as our readers would perhaps 
like to see a specimen of official criticism from the pen 
of a continental censor, we produce the following from 
the chief of the Upper Court of Censorship of Berlin :— 
‘ The fundamental notions from which both poems pro- 
ceed are, in their clear and pure conception and appli- 
cation, perfectly true, and may even be uttered and 
extolled in a poeticalform. But such a turn and import 
is given them in the said poems, that a provocative ap- 
peal is thereby made to the tendencies in conflict with 
the existing social and political order of things ; the first 
poem, namely, addressing itself to false ideas of freedom, 
the second to the mutually hostile opposition of the 
several ranks of society; wherefore these poems are 
manifestly at variance with the principles of the cen- 
sorship, as laid down in the fourth article of the Instruc- 
tions.’ 

The practical operation of these prohibitions is gra- 
phically described by a correspondent to the League 
newspaper. ‘Standing,’ he says, ‘ in a bookseller’s shop 
(in Frankfort), where I had called to inquire for a new 
work, I saw a man enter with a sheet of paper in his 
hand, which he handed to the bookseller. After read- 
ing part of its contents, the bookseller wrote his name 
in the paper, and returned it. He turned then to me, 
and said, smiling, “ A notice from the magistracy that 
Freiligrath’s new poems are prohibited, and liable to 
confiscation.” “ Why,” replied I, “ that would make a 
poet’s fortune in England.” “ Here, too,” said he, “ the 
only person who is not dissatisfied with the order is 
the publisher.” He then handed me the volume to look 
at. * * * The verses are good, and the expression 
conceived in such general terms, that none but a Prussian, 
or some one well versed in the domestic policy of Ger- | 
many, would think of applying them to Berlin. The 
most explicit piece the book contains is a translation of 
Campbell’s “‘ Ode to the Germans,” in comparison with 
which the others are gentle complaints, Freiligrath 
has a remarkable tact in translating from the English, 
and has even been able to give his countrymen a taste 
of the beauties of Burns. In the preface, he declares 
his envy of the land in which it was ible to publish 
* A man’s a man for a’ that,” without e verse 
being applied to Alnwick, dajslagy Manna, ox Rechghans 


—— 


_ established un 


ed of the artisans in t 


| institutions in other towns. 
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Palace, and the authors being thus brought into conflict 
with the pillars of the state. Burns would assuredly, in 
Germany, have been exchequered, instead of sharing, 
even in a humble capacity, the profit of the excise office ; 
and his danger would have been of course the greater 
in a land where the state professes to have but one 
pillar, which will not bear shaking.’ 

Before Freiligrath could venture to publish any more 
poems, he was compelled to put himself out of the 
reach - the royal censor, and now resides in exile at 
| Brussels. 


The above account of Freiligrath, with the translated 
| poem, is from the last number of the Foreign Quarterly 
| Review, a work now of long standing, and which we are 
| happy to see kept up with unabated spirit. There is 
| perhaps no department of intellectual culture more 
| neglected in England than the study of continental lite- 
rature. 


POLYTECHNIC SOCIETY OF NEWCASTLE. 

An institution called the ‘ Tyne Polytechnic Society’ was 
established in the above town in the early of Sep- 
tember last. There were a Literary and Philosophical 
Society, a Natural History Society, and a Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, — in existence ; but the terms of the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society (two guineas per year) are 
too high for the limited income of the majority of the work- 
ing classes. The Mechanics’ Institution has hitherto con- 
fined its funds to the formation of a library and purchasing 
philosophical a ape and all classes which have been 

er its auspices have been charged extra to 

the students attending them. A branch of the Govern- 
ment School of Design is also established at Newcastle, and 
affords an excellent opportunity for instruction in the art 
of d as applied to manufactures. But there was still 
something wanted to cme the education of the great ma- 
at populous and important town. 

mpressed with this idea, a few individuals met at a private 
house, and resolved to establish a society for the purpose 


| of affording mutual instruction in the several departments 


of science, until their funds should allow of payment to 
lecturers. And such has been the of the e, 
that, in the short space of four months, upwards of eighty 
members have joined the society, and numbers are daily 
being admitted. Classes for the study of mathematics, 
chemistry, English grammar, the French language, and 
drawing, are now in active operation ; and others for the 
Latin guage, elocution, music, and modelling, will be 
added as soon as the necessary arrangements for their 
establishment are completed. e pupils already number 
amongst their teachers professional men, who have hand- 
somely offered their services gratuitously. They have 

rehased furniture for the room, and also the requisite 

ks, out of the quarterly subscriptions (3s. per quar- 
ter above the age of eighteen years, and ls. 6d. below 
that age); aided only by a donation from the mayor of 
the town, A. L. Potter, Esq. It is intended to form a 


| library of scientific works; but the books will not be 
| allowed to circulate, the want of success of the classes 
| attached to some Mechanics’ Institutions having been 
| traced to the inducement afforded by their libraries for 
| members to remain at home, instead of attending the 


classes. The committee of the society take in rotation the 
duty of attending every week, and thus save the salary 
of an attendant or librarian. We have entered some- 
what minutely into detail, for the ae of showing the 
advantages likely to result from the formation of similar 
So far as this institution has 
been carried on, no expense whatever has been incurred for 
the teachers of the various classes. Ultimately, however, 
it is the intention of the members to engage feed teachers 
and lecturers when their finances will permit. 


WOMAN’S MISSION. 


As the vine which has is twined its foliage 
about the oak, and been li by it in sunshine, will, when 
the hardy plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, clin d 


smitten with sudden calamity—winding herself into the 
rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly supporting the 
a head, and binding up the broken heart.— Washing- 
ton Irving. 


WE ARE GROWING OLD. 


WE are growing old—how the thought will rise 
When a glance is backward cast 

On some long remembered spot that lies 

In the silence of the past : 

It may be the shrine of our early vows, 

Or the tomb of early tears ; 

But it seems like a far-off isle to us, 

In the stormy sea of years. 

Oh, wide and wild are the waves that part 
Our steps from its now, 

And we mies the joy of many a heart, 

And the light of many a brow ; 

For deep o’er many a stately bark 

Have the whelming billows rolled, 

That steered with us from that early mark— 
Oh, friends, we are growing old. 


Old in the dimness and the dust 

Of our daily toils and cares, 

Old in the wrecks of love and trust 

Which our burdened memory bears. 

Each form may wear to the passing gaze 
The bloom of life’s freshness yet, 

And beams may brighten our latter days, 
Which the morning never met. 

But oh the changes we have seen, 

In the far and winding way ; 

The graves in our path that have grown green, 
And the locks that have grown gray ! 

The winters still on our own may spare 

The sable or the gold ; 

But we saw their snows upon brighter hair~ 
And, friends, we are growing old. 


We have gained the world’s cold wisdom now, 
We have learned to pause and fear ; 

But where are the living founts whose flow 
Was a joy of heart to hear? 

We have won the wealth of many a clime, 
And the lore of many a page ; 

But where is the hope that saw in time 

But its boundless heritage? 

Will it come again when the violet wakes, 
And the woods their youth renew ? 

We have stood in the light of sunny brakes, 
Where the bloom was deep and blue ; . 

And our souls might joy in the spring-time then, 
But the joy was faint and cold, 

For it ne’er could give us the youth again 

Of hearts that are growing old. 


Stranorlar. Frances Browne. 


THE KAMPTULICON. 


Such is the name given to a new life-boat invented and 
constructed by the ic Pavement Company of London, 
whose applications of caoutchouc to a number of economical 
purposes we noticed in No. 33 of our present series. The 

Kamptulicon,’ so called from the elastic nature of its 
materials, is com principally of cork and India-rubber, 
the gunwale, keel, seats, and fittings, being of wood. She is 
34 feet long and 12 feet wide, and is 4 feet deep in the 
midships from gunwale to keel; she is fitted with four 
vietuallin g-boxes, and ten air-boxes, covering an area of 
about 19 feet by 10 feet, which may be fitted up at will 
either with air or water—with air, of course, when increased 
buoyancy is required, and with water when extra ballast is 
wanted. She is capable of holding about fifty persons ; 
and though an open boat, with no sails or rigging of any 
description, little doubt is entertained of her capability to 
live in the roughest sea, the specific gravity of the material 
of which she is com being so that she would 
not sink if full of water. She weighs about two tons, and 
draws fifteen inches of water when her crew and passengers 
are on board. 


*.° Complete sets of the Journal, First Series, intwelve volumes, and also 
odd numbers two oomminne sets, arg. be had from the publishers or their 
ition issued transmission, post free, price Two- 
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